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A LEADER IN DOOR MAKING. 


Civilization is but the result of organization. History 
tells us that mankind in remote ages assembled in tribes, 
for protection probably at first and later for companion- 
ship. Thus were nations developed and civilization fos- 
tered. The century now closing has been marked by the 
closer organization of those engaged in different occupa- 
tions, trades and avocations. It has been a century of 
organization until at its close there can be found no line 
of business that has not its organization or association. 
The lumber and allied industries have been no exceptions 
to the rule, and there is to be found in and of them 
some of the finest examples of modern business associa- 
tions in existence. To one of these we shall refer. 

The sash and door manufacturing industry 
more or less centers in Oshkosh, Wis., which 
has been and is famed for its having a larger 
sash and door manufacturing capacity than any 
other point in the world. So it is not strange 
that the president of the Wholesale Sash, Door 
& Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the 
Northwest should be an Oshkosh man, in the 
person of Thomas R. Morgan, a member of the 
Morgan Company, one of the leading sash and 
door manufacturing concerns of that famed 
door-making city. 

There is merit in ancestry, despite the con- 
tradictory statements of physicians and sci- 
entists and other learned men, and it is the 
rule rather than the exception that successful 
business mem come of staunch and sturdy stock, 
and where can one find a sturdier race than 
the Welsh? With its picturesque mountains 
and deep valleys, Wales is the birthplace of a 
people whose sturdiness is indicated by the 
geographical names of places and districts. It 
was in South Wales, near the little village 
of Aberystwyth, that Thomas R. Morgan was 
born, June 28, 1856. His father, Thomas Mor- 
gan, was a farmer, tilling the soil on a small 
tract of land, and also operating a small flour 
mill, the power for which was derived from a 
mountain stream. As the country thereabouts 
did not yield sufficient grain to supply his mill 
he bought American grain to grind, and sold 
his flour in the mining district nearby. Young 
Thomas R. Morgan, when he grew old enough, 
attended a private school, and also a British 
school, acquiring in this way the English lan- 
guage when but a mere child. Ie was twelve 
years of age when his parents came to this 
country, and arrived in Oshkosh in 1868, in 
the month of October. 

Kven in 1868 the Morgan family was not 
unknown in Oshkosh and the Wolf river dis- 
trict, then coming into notice as a lumber manufactur- 
ing district, for two brothers of the elder Morgan—John 
R. Morgan, now retired from active business life, the 
father of J. Earl Morgan, the presnt associate with 
Thomas R. Morgan in the Morgan Company, and Rich- 
ard T, Morgan, father of the late Albert T. Morgan, who 
up to the time of his death last year was the third mem- 
ber of the Morgan Company—were at that time promi- 
nent as loggers and lumbermen. So it was to Oshkosh 
that Thomas Morgan came from Wales, with his family, 
and settled on a farm not far away, in Fond du Lac 
county, where young Thomas R. spent four years. This 
young man was ambitious, however, and in 1872, when 
a lad of sixteen, he went to Oshkosh and secured a posi- 
tion in the shingle mill of his uncles, members of the 
firm of Morgan Bros., who were, by the way, the first to 
begin the manufacture of sash and doors in Oshkosh. 
For several years young Thomas R. Morgan worked in 
the shingle mill during the summers and pursued a course 
of study at the Oshkosh high school during the winters, 


afterward attending a business college there, and when 
he had completed his course he taught for a few months 
in the business college. One summer he kept books in a 
machine shop. 

Having acquired a good business education in 1875 
Mr. Morgan took charge of the bookkeeping and office 
work for Morgan Bros., but in March, 1877, he left that 
firm to accept a similar position for Foster & Jones, 
who at that time were engaged in manufacturing sash 
and doors. This was the beginning of his career as a 
sash and door manufacturer, which has since grown to 
proportions he little dreamed of at that time. Mr. Mor- 
gan remained with Foster & Jones until 1881, when, 
desirous of getting some experience in the selling end of 
the business, he traveled for the U. N. Roberts Company, 





THOMAS R. MORGAN, 
of Oshkosh, Wis. 


Davenport, Ia., for a year as salesman and also as buyer. 
He was possessed of a keen knowledge of the value of 
mill work, and such business qualities as made him a 
valuable man for a large wholesale house. At the begin- 
ning of the next year he returned to Oshkosh and took 
charge of the office of Carlton Foster, the firm of Foster 
& Jones having dissolved, and Mr. Foster continuing the 
business, the concern then being known as Carlton Foster 
& Co. Mr. Morgan remained with the concern from 1882 
continuously until February 9, 1889, when the Morgan 
Company was organized by himself and his two cousins, 
J. Earl Morgan and the late Albert T. Morgan, and the 
factory, Chicago warehouse and entire business of Carl- 
ton Foster & Co, were purchased by the newly organized 
Morgan Company. The Morgan Company has since 
remained as it was formed, a co-partnership. of equal 
interests by the three parties named. 

The factory that the Morgan Company acquired in 
1889 was not a large one, but the three enterprising 
young men who constituted this concern enlarged it 


from time to time and modernized it so that it was a 
“right smart” plant when it was entirely destroyed by 
fire September 18, 1895. This was at a time when the 
lumber and sash and door business was not at its best, 
as our readers will readily remember, but the Morgan 
Company was not daunted. Thirty days later the insur- 
ance was adjusted -and the work of building a new plant 
was begun, and on the Ist of February, 1896, the large 
new factory of the Morgan Company was in operation. 
The new factory was 50 percent larger than the old one, 
and entirely modern and up to date, with a stock capac- 
ity of 1,200 doors, 1,500 windows and 250 pairs of blinds 
daily. Only about half the capacity of the plant is 
required to manufacture this amount of stock goods, the 
remaining capacity being devoted to special work. 
The factory, which is of brick, three stories 
high, has a floor space of 82,800 square feet. 
In addition the Morgan Company has a ware- 
house at West Twenty-second and Union streets, 
Chicago, 125x150 feet in size, five stories high. 

The credit for the building up of the extens- 
ive business of the Morgan Company cannot be 
said to be due to any one individual, but more 
to the united efforts of the three members of 
the company, each managing a particular de- 
partment of the business, but always united 
and pulling strongly together for the success of 
the enterprise. Thomas R. Morgan, from his 
years of experience in every detail of the sash 
and door industry, was particularly well quali- 
fied to direct the manufacturing, and‘in a gen- 
eral way oversee the business of the company. 
J. Earl Morgan and Albert T. Morgan, having 
been previously associated with Morgan Bros., 
each directed a department, J. Earl assuming 
charge of the office and sales department and 
Albert T. the logging and timber matters. 
Since the latter’s death Edward Jones,’ for sev- 
eral years secretary of the Cream City Sash & 
Door Cempany, Milwaukee, has been associated 
with the Morgan Company, relieving Thomas 
R. Morgan of much of the supervision of the 
manufacturing, thus giving him more time to 
attend to outside matters formerly attended to 
by Albert T. Morgan. 

While confining their attention almost en- 
tirely to the manufacture of sash and doors, 
the members of the Morgan Company are also 
largely interested in the A. M. Harmon Lumber 
Company, which operates a saw mill at Foster 
City, Mich. 

Thomas R. Morgan has devoted eleven of the 
best years of -his life to building up the extens- 
ive business of the Morgan Company, being an 
earnest and hard worker. As a result of his 
and his associates’ efforts, the Morgan Company 
is known throughout the country for upright and honor- 
able dealings, and has the confidence to an utmost degree 
of its many customers. Thomas R. Morgan has always 
taken a great interest in association and other matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the sash and door business, 
and was a director of the Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest for several 
years previous to his being elected president of the asso- 
ciation in 1898, a position which he still holds, having 
been twice re-elected. This is a deserved tribute to his 
ability, not only from a general business standpoint, 
but as a practical factory man, he being recognized as 
an authority.on the cost of production. 

Mr. Morgan was married in 1881 to Miss Lydia Jones, 
of Oshkosh, and has two charming daughters. He is 
intensely fond of home life, and spends all the time he 
can get away from his business with his family. He is 
a believer in the good of church work, is conscientious 
and upright in all his business dealings, and represents 
the typical American man of affairs. 
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Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque. 


Carr & Adams Co., Peoria. 


THERE’S SOMETHING IN IT. 
OTHERS HAVE SEEN IT. 
WHY NOT YOU? 





Send us your orders, and you will 
discover high grade goods, prompt 
shipments, and courteous treatment. 


Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines. 
Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha. 
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There is developing a pronounced scarcity in plain 
red oak and a less pronounced one in quartered red and 
plain white. This condition is having a marked effect 
on the market and prices for red oak, 

wrwrrrrrerrne—n———vv* 

There has been too much rain in some localities of 
late, but on the whole the crop situation has been 
greatly improved within the last two or three weeks, 


The mutual idea in fire insurance is a sound one. 
The trouble in the past, where trouble has occurred, has 
been that the mutual idea has been carried so far as to 
result in mutual complacency, causing risks to deteri- 
orate, which, with the assessment style of handling the 
business, resulted in many cases of collapse. The lum- 
ber mutuals, however, have adopted a different principle 
from what used to be customary with mutual compa- 
nies, and have backed it up by rigid inspection and 
business-like management. The result is that the lumber 
mutuals of today are eminently successful, and with 
hardly an exception are stronger, considering the busi- 
ness done and the amount at risk, than the stock com- 
panies. 

OPA PDD PDD II LD DDL 

There is not much really new in the line of saw mill 
machinery, and inventive genius is largely confined to 
improvements and the development of old ideas, but the 
result is greater economy of manufacture than ever 
before. 

PBB LDP LLL IIIS I 

There are a good many lumbermen, not only in the 
retail trade, but in other branches of the business, who 
may read with profit some things that the “Realm of 
the Retailer” man has to say this week, 


Sa ee 


The spruce manufacturers of Maine find some com- 
pensation for the dullness of ‘the domestic markets in 
the active foreign demand for their product. 


BABB LLLIIIIIISF 


A low price list is better than none, and no price list 
should be far away from actual selling prices, but it 
would be well if the lumber trade at the present time 
could content itself with such lists as it has, make their 
individual selling prices conform thereto and decline to 
meddle with the lists until conditions shall clearly indi- 
cate that all around advances are possible and will be 
supported by trade developments. There is a disposi- 
tion to do a good deal of tinkering with the lists just 
now, under the idea that it is desirable to even them 
and to remedy discrepancies that may appear in them 
by lowering some items and perhaps by raising others; 
but unless the necessity for such action is evident it 
should be avoided. The less the lists are tinkered right 
now the better. What lumber buyers of all classes want 
is a steady market, and the sooner values come to a 
permanent basis the sooner will trade resume normal 
proportions and the sooner will ‘the consumptive de- 
mand assert itself in force, 


ee ee 


The better crop prospect in the northwest resulting 
from recent rains is encouraging to the lumbermen who 
depend upon the retail dealers of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas for a large proportion of their trade. 

PAB OOOO 

Figures made public Thursday by the surveyor of 
logs for the Minneapolis (Minn.) district show a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the production of white pine Jum- 
ber for June as compared with June, 1899. During the 
past month 312,948 logs were sealed, aggregating 24,- 
292,230 feet, as against 520,129 logs aggregating 49,199,- 
000 feet for the same month a year ago. This amounts 
to a reduction of a little over 49 percent and was due 
to the inability to float logs to the sorting gap, owing 
to the drouth and the low stage of water in the Missis- 
sippi river all through the month. 


BBP LLL III 


Cypress shingle stocks in Louisiana and along the 
gulf coast generally are very badly broken, and higher 
prices are indicated by the market situation. 


PAPA D PD PDL ILI I IL LT 


A somewhaf surprising feature is the strength shown 
by maple flooring. It was anticipated last fall and 
winter that the presumably large cut of logs would 
result in weakness in the maple flooring market, particu- 
larly when taken in connection with the somewhat light 
demand for building materials. The effect of the large 
log cut was seen to some extent in maple Jumber and 
planks, but it has not been reflected in the flooring 
market, which, under the circumstances, has been main- 
tained with wonderful success. 

it ee td 

A corner in any commodity is a good thing if that 
commodity is in demand, but sometimes people , ual got- 
ten into trouble by accumulating a lot of stuff which no 
one wants. 

PBA PPP PP PP 

The saw mill business in the past has been singularly 

free from difficulties with labor. There have been iso- 


lated cases of strikes in northern mills, but they have 
been sporadic in their character and rare at that. In 
the past whatever there has been of this sort has been 
confined to the north, but a notable feature of the last 
two or three years has been the growth of a rebellious 
feeling among the mill hands of the south which has 
led to difficulty. It is to be noted, however, that these 
troubles have had their origin more in racial questions 
than in those which ordinarily lead to strikes and other 
troubles. Wages and hours of labor have entered into 
these disputes but little. 


SPPAPAPAAAIIOI 


A better tone is manifested in the lumber markets of 

New England. 
OPA PB DPD PIII LIL 

It is to be noted that in those lines of the lumbet 
trade where organization has been preserved what price 
reductions have been made have not been extreme and, 
fortified by organization, a much better average value 
is secured than where the price lists have been aban- 
doned, 

——ee eee 

The present demand for pulpwood competing with the 
demand for the same wood for lumber has a material 
effect upon the lumber business, especially in spruce. 
There can be little doubt, however, but what this condi- 
tion is a temporary one, inasmuch as paper can be 
manufactured from so many different materials and new 
processes are constantly being discovered for their prac- 
tical utilization upon a larger scale. Indeed, it is not 
too much to expect that very soon paper, instead of tak- 
ing good lumber out of the market, will itself form in 
a large measure a substitute for certain forms of lumber, 
as for the manufacture of slack barrels, fruit crates, 
light packing boxes, ete. At present paper is made from 
bagasse or sugar cane waste, from banana skins, from 
bean stalks, from cocoanut fiber, hay, straw, seaweed, 
grass, hair, wool and the leaves, husks and stems of 
Indian corn. The latest paper material, however, seems 
to be rice straw, which, in the rice seetions, is available 
in immense quantities. It is stated that the Cosmos 
Company of New York City has a secret process for the 
manufacture of all grades of paper from this material. 
The company is said to have placed an order for twelve 
machines to be added to its paper-making equipment for 
this purpose. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A good deal has been said of late regarding the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and various unfavorable predictions are made regard- 
ing trade in that section this fall. Recent rains, how- 
ever, have changed the complexion of affairs to some 
extent and from reports received by the Lumberman it 
is evident that a better feeling prevails among the 
retailers of the northwest. In some localities it is 
admitted that the wheat crop is almost a total fail- 
ure, the worst situation in this respect prevailing in 
the Red river valley. On the other hand it is said 
that prospects for the flax crop are excellent, and there 
is a good acreage of flax, considerable of the wheat 
having been plowed under and planted to the former 
grain. The price of flax is way up and with a good 
crop there is no reason why farmers in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota should not be in position to do the 
usual amount of building this fall. 

The Lumberman has received several letters of late 
from the section that has been most affected by the 
drouth this year and within the last two weeks it 
appears that rain has been more or less general. One 
of these reports comes from a retailer who has yards 
at Easley and Langdon, N. D. Easley is a new town 
and the yard there has just been opened. The town 
demand is all that could be expected for a new place 
and the town is growing rapidly. Crops in that local- 
ity are not very satisfactory, owing to the dry weather, 
but fine rains prevailed in the region on July 4, 5 
and 6, which have improved things greatly. At Langdon 
it is stated that the town demand is better than ever 
before, though the crop situation is about the same 
as in the neighborhood of Easley. 

Another letter bearing upon the crop situation in 
the northwest comes from a jobbing concern in Sioux 
City, Ia. It states that frequent showers within the 
last few weeks have put small grain in that vicinity 
in fine shape and that prospects are excellent for fall 
trade. At this time orders are light, but the dealers 
in that section are sufficiently confident of a good lively 
fall trade that they are carrying unusually large stocks 
for this time of year. The volume of business is about 
the same as last year, but much more satisfactory in 
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all respects, according to the jobbing concern referred 
to. 

The tendency is always to greatly exaggerate reports 
of unfavorable crop conditions and that is undoubtedly 
what has been done in this case. While the wheat crop 
will be light in the northwest the heavy yield in the 
southwest will at least offset the shortage and the higher 
prices which are being obtained for all kinds of grain 
should stimulate a movement of lumber this fall in 
the agricultural regions of the west to compare favor- 
ably with the fall trade of a year ago. 





FAILURES FOR SIX MONTHS. 


The record of business failures for the first six months 
of the current year is an exceptionally favorable one, 
though on the whole not quite as satisfactory as during 
the corresponding period of 1899. The figures covering 
this subject as published by Dun’s Review and Brad- 
street’s respectively do not precisely agree. Bradstreet’s 
says that the number of failures was the smallest for 
eighteen years previous, it being necessary to go back to 
1881 to find a first six months period with so small a 
number. Dun’s Review does not agree with this. Its 
record shows a larger number of failures than last year 
by about 500, though with that exception it is the 
smallest since 1887. 

In liabilities the record is not so good; yet in that 
particular the year is a good one, being below the aver- 
age considering the population of the country and the 
volume of exchanges. The total liabilities for the first 
six months of the year according to Bradstreet’s were 
$60,064,302, against $50,304,253 in 1899 and $72,120,341 
in 1898. For several years before that the liabilities 
were still heavier and we have to go back to 1892 before 
finding a smaller volume than last year. Even that was 
an exceptional year, the next previous one when the 
liabilities were small being 1887, ’ 

Dun’s report shows liabilities for first six months 
of this year amounting to $74,747,452. For the corre- 
sponding period of last year it gives the amount of 
liabilities as $42,062,933; for 1898, $67,444,639; for 
1897, $91,692,787. Previous to 1897 even larger figures 
were the customary thing. 

The record is therefore a good one though less encour- 
aging than that of a year ago. About the only unsatis- 
factory feature of it is that the second quarter’s fail- 
ures were of much larger volume than those of the 
first, though the number was less, indicating a growth 
of disturbing influences. 





COMPARATIVE LUMBER PRICES. 


The monthly summary of commerce and finance for 
May, 1900, published by the bureau of statistics of the 
treasury department, contains as its leading feature a 
review of price movements. One of the tables is enti- 
tled “Relative Wholesale Prices in Gold by Groups of 
Articles, 1840-1899.” ‘This is from a senate document 
of the second session of the fifty-second congress, 

This table is made up by averaging the number of 
items found in still other tables. The prices of the year 
1860 are taken as the basis (100) and the rise or fall 
in price from this given base is expressed in the form 
of percentage. The lumber and building materials col- 
umn runs from 1840 to 1899; but after and including 
1892 a different basis was used, the figures being taken 
from the bulletin of the department of labor, so that 
the results for these years as compared with previous 
years are inconsistent. To illustrate the fluctuations in 
the prices of building materials we reproduce herewith 
the percentages from about every fifth year, instead of 
every year, for the major part of the table: 


1840..... 110.0 1879....115.1 a 97.7 
1845..... 106.7 1880....130.9 1894..... 91.2 
1850..... 102.2 1882....137.5 Ds 2 04% 87.8 
1855..... 103.4 1885....126.6  1896..... 85.6 
1860..... 100.0 1890... .123.7 eae 83.1 
1865..... 142.3 1891....122.3 1898..... 86.5 
1870....% 122.3 1892.... 97.1 BOB. ..:0 94.1 
1875..... 127.7 


The individual tables relating to lumber and other 
building materials are very interesting though subject 
to the suspicion that they may not be based on thor- 
oughly reliable sources and that the information for 
different periods may be from such different sources 
as largely to invalidate the comparison. These tables 
give definite prices, though in the majority of cases it 
is not stated whether they are at the mill or factory or 
at the market, and if the latter, what market. 





Date— A. B. 

og REA eee ere ets,’ $ 
Rs a ae een cae ee : 

SE elkts 56 wiv hs Sk hcp ob ban ie bee > EE, Saas 
as bh tnd ies ath os VN a 08 eae eee 16.00 
Lr Peer ee 18.00 
1865, July 24.00 
1870 “* 20.00 
1875 “ 20.00 
1879 24.00 
1880 “ 24.00 
1882 “* 23.00 
1883 “ 22.00 
1885 “ 22.00 
1889 22.00 
1890 * 22.00 
1891 “ 22.00 
1892 “ 22.00 
1893 “ 22.00 
1894 “ 21.00 
1895 ‘“ 21.00 
1896 “ 20.00 
1897 “ 21.00 
1898 “ 21.00 
Sn ere an 1.10 21.00 
a, SPURL Gis.6-\. a ©:0 nse 0.4 0-0'9.08.6 66 1.25 22.00 


We take out of these extended tables a comparatively 
few items and group them for the sake of compactness. 
The first column following the date, headed “A,” pur- 
ports to be the price of a pine door, unmolded, 2.4x6.8 
in size and 1} inch thick. Column B represents inch 
rough maple, first quality. Column C represents inch 
plain white oak, first quality; column D clear white 
pine inch, rough; column kK common inch white pine, 
yough; column I* cull white pine, inch, rough; column 
G 16-inch XXX pine shingles, and column H_ inch, 
rough, hemlock. 


WHITE PINE MILLS RECEIVE LOGS. 


Most of the mills of northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota that were shut down on account of lack of logs have 
been able to start up again. The recent rains have 
facilitated driving operations and it is hoped that no 
further trouble will be experienced. Nevertheless, the 
manufacturers are not at all sure of the situation, and 
therefore driving crews are being enlarged and working 
night and day to take the fullest advantage of the pres- 
ent stages of water. The anxiety to get the logs to the 
mills reflects the strength of the white pine situation. 

So much time has been lost already that a substantial 
curtailment in the output of the year cannot be avoided 
and it is more than likely that a good many mills will 
have still further trouble on this score; indeed, it is 
practically a certainty that full time will not be possi- 
ble with all of them, whereas it is the firm belief of the 
operators that all the Jumber they could have cut this 
year under the most favorable circumstances could be 
marketed before the next crop shall make its appear- 
ance at prevailing prices. 

At Minneapolis the mills are in receipt of the first 
main drive, which has been so delayed because of low 
water in the upper Mississippi. Now another drive is 
being started and rushed along as fast as possible in the 
hope that before the present stock of logs is cut out it 
will have reached destination and thus enabled the 
manufacturers to avoid another shutdown. The mills in 
the northern part of the state, in the Duluth district 
and elsewhere, also seem to have received supplies and, 
except for some mills down the Mississippi river, which 
have not yet received logs for which they have been 
waiting, a practically full output is now being made. 

The rainfall in the last two or three weeks has been 
heavy and the effect upon the streams has been a grati- 
fying one. In almost every other wood than white pine, 
cypress and poplar, a curtailment of the output has 
under current market conditions, been welcome; but in 
white pine the situation has been and is such that as 
large a product for the year as could possible be made 
was demanded. At the best the cut would be a short 
one, and the steady dimunition in the output of white 
pine guarantees that all that can be produced can find 
a ready market. Under such conditions, with the firm- 
ness in prices, an additional curtailment because of 
inability to get logs to the mills was felt to be a great 
affliction, reducing in just such proportion as the mills 
were obliged to be shut down the profits of the year. 








EDUCATION IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, held by invitation in London, the 
president’s address on “The Profession of Civil Engi- 
neers” was a masterly review of the scope of that great 
profession and of the demands it makes upon the loyal 
service of those who would pursue it. 

Perhaps the most notable thing in this address was 
the emphasis the speaker laid upon the importance of 
a wide and generous culture as well as a close and 
thorough training along the lines which specifically 
come under the purview of the profession. Among 
other things he said: “There is too much of a tend- 
ency among engineers today as ever to consider the 
profession entirely a materialistic one and to confine 
the education of the young engineer to a knowledge of 
materials and their uses to the exclusion of the men- 
tal and spiritual.” Further on he says: “It is not 
the most expert bookkeeper who becomes the most suc- 
cessful banker or merchant no matter how important 
carefully kept accounts may be to the success of a 
bank or mercantile business. It is not the surgeon who 
has the finest set of instruments or even the greatest 
knowledge of their uses who is necessarily the most 
successful. It is not the lawyer who has read the most 
law but the one who can discriminate and apply his 





c. D. BE. F, G. Hi. 
$...... $24.00 $10.50 §$...... $2.00 $ 9.00 
Sra ese 24.00 10.50 ioe. sie 2.00 9.00 
wees 24.00 10.50 oe 2.00 9.50 
10.00 24.00 11.00 eee 2.00 7.25 
11.00 24.00 11.50 6.75 1.75 7.00 
30.00 40.00 20.00 13.00 4.00 14.00 
82.00 40.00 17.00 13.00 4.00 12.00 
33.00 38.00 15.00 9.00 3.60 11.00 
33.00 35.00 14.00 9.00 2.25 9.00 
33.00 38.00 16.00 12.00 2.50 9.00 
33.00 38:00 17.50 13.00 4.00 9.50 
33.00 38.00 16.50 13.00 3.25 9.50 
33.00 40.00 17.50 11.50 2.75 9.00 
35.00 45.00 17.00 13.00 3.25 9.50 
35.00 45.00 15.00 12.50 2.85 11.00 
35.00 43.00 15.00 12.00 2.65 10.00 
35.00 46.00 15.50 12.50 265 10.50 
35.00 48.00 15.00 13.50 . 2.60 10.00 
35.00 45.00 14.75 13.00 2.55 9.00 
35.00 45.00 14.00 11.00 2.55 8.75 
34.00 44.00 13.50 11.00 2.50 8.00 
34.00 45.00 12.00 10.00 2.60 8.25 
35.00 45.00 13.00 11.00 2.70 9.00 
35.00 46.00 14.00 12.00 2.75 10,50 
36.00 51.00 17.00 14.00 3.00 12.50 


knowledge to the case in hand who is the best judge. 
So it is not the engineer who is the most expert mathe- 
matician, the finest draftsman or who may design and 
calculate the most beautiful structure who is the most 
successful.” The address was a plea for what used to 
be called and still is called a liberal education, as well 
as for a technical training. It was a plea for an edu- 
cation which would teach the young engineer that his 
profession was only one of many, that it covered but 
one segment of the great circle of human endeavor; 
that other callings are as honorable and that the engi- 
neer is most successful when his technical skill is 
guided and enlarged by that broad view which comes 
from a genuine education. 

It is not many years ago that it was the common 
thing for a college or university course to be looked upon 
as unfitting a man for business. Now, what with the 
enlarged field of commerce, the greater demands made 
upon the manufacturer’s or merchant’s intelligence and 
perhaps the more practical methods pursued by scho- 
lastie institutions, this feeling is passing away and 
it is a notable fact that a constantly growing propor- 
tion of men of eminence in all walks of life are college 
graduates. 

Such a training is by no means a necessary one but 
it should give a man easily and quickly an outlook 
and a mental training which he could give to himself 
but at the cost of many years of effort. The college 
bred man of today no longer ignores the practical. He 
will serve his apprenticeship in the shop or in the office 
or behind the counter or in the shipping room or in 
the lumber yard or saw mill, but he supplements his 
practical knowledge by that training which enables 
him to apply it to the best advantage, and while he 
is able to use his technical knowledge he is not fet- 
tered and retarded by it. 

The lumber trade deals with a somewhat crude com- 
modity. Twenty-five years ago the roster of college or 
university men in the business was small, but now, look 
wherever you will, in manufacturing and wholesale lines, 
the college bred man will be seen coming to the front 
or already in control of affairs. 





FORESTRY BECOMING PRACTICAL. 


Forestry is an intensely practical subject and is fast 
receiving the attention of practical men in this coun- 
try. For a long time the progress of forestry theories 
in the United States was hampered because they were 
advocated by men who were unable to appreciate the 
practical phases of the question. They attempted to 
apply the practice and results of European forestry 
to American conditions, with the result that they were 
the laughing stock of practical men and the term 
“denudatic” came to be one in common use, particularly 
in the lumber trade, Even yet European examples are 
presented with too great assurance. 

What to American lumbermen would seem impossi- 
bilities are accomplished in Germany, but they are 
accomplished there and elsewhere in Europe simply 
because conditions favor them. There is at least one 
village of which the municipal expenses are paid entirely 
by the village forest and no taxation is necessary. 
Such things are possible because every speck of saw 
dust, every chip, every twig and leaf is salable. No 
expense is necessary in cleaning up after logging oper- 
ations because the people will carry away all the debris 
and are glad to do so. In this country, where the for- 
ests are largely under private ownership and where 
the supply is so great that it will be generations before 
the European standard of timber value is reached, it 
is impossible to secure such results or any result that 
will justify the ordinary timber owner in adopting the 
ideal methods of Europe. 

Prof, B. E. Fernow, the late head of the division. 
of forestry of the department of agriculture, for years 
struggled along on these lines and only in the latter 
years of his incumbency of that position did he show 
an appreciation of the commercial facts which stood 
as a barrier to the adoption of his idealistic views. 

Forestry students in this country, however, have been 
adapting themselves to the conditions, and a new school 
has developed which seeks to do that which is practi- 
cable rather than to lose time striving after the ideal. 
Forestry in its modified form is now a practical thing. 
There is no section where timber is so cheap that some 
of the precautions suggested by forestry students are 
not applicable, and in some of the older sections and 
some of the arid sections forestry culture promises, and 
in a few cases is yielding, good results. 

It is in many cases a question as to what is the 
most profitable use to which land can be put. If it is 
agriculture, well and good; it. may be grazing, either 
cattle or sheep, but it may be merely as timbered 
land; and there is land so cheap in price and of so 
little value for any other purpose that even with the 
comparatively low price of timber in this country, 
trees can be profitably grown. 

In the lumbering sections of the country, however, 
about all that at present is practicable is greater care 
in logging, preventive measures against fire and to a 
limited degree a perpetuation of the forest by judi- 
cious cutting of mature timber only. In comparatively 
few cases, however, is this latter method even yet prac- 
ticable, though it will be before many years have gone 
by. It is not usually practicable now simply because 
such logging methods put too high a cost upon the 
product to enable it to compete with lumber produced 
by ordinary methods. 

Ideal forestry from the European standpoint is prac- 
ticable nowhere, but a genuine American forestry is 
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being developed and is possible to the government which 
can content itself with a 2 to 5 percent interest on 
the investment, or to capitalists who are willing to 
sacrifice a more profitable use of their capital for the 
profession of forestry; though even in these cases for- 
est culture is usually merely an accompaniment of 
some other scheme. Thus some of the great private 
tracts in the Adirondacks are being handled by for- 
estry methods in connection with game preservation, 
while George Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, is about the only 
man in this country who is practicing a systematic for- 
estry scheme for its own sake. 


VARYING OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES. 


The southern states have developed a class of pro- 
moters unexcelled by any. For every boom that there 
has been in the north there has been a duplicate in 
the south, and whether in the east or west a southern 
“spellbinder” has been fully equal and in fact a little 
superior to his northern rival. Sometimes these peo- 
ple have had good material to work with and have 
not had to depart too far from the facts, and some- 
times there have been fiascoes in one section or an- 
other; though perhaps there has never been anything 
in the south quite equal to the collapse which took place 
in the state of Washington where some projected cities 
are today without residents. 

The south, however, seems to have gotten beyond the 
work of the mere boomer, and is now enjoying the 
services of men who are genuine developers and build- 
ers, men who study with thoroughness the matters of 
which they speak and are ready to assist in carrying 
out their own arguments and predictions. The soutl+ 
ern railroads have been particularly helpful in these 
ways. They have been anxious to induce immigration 
and by the development of the resources along their 
lines build up their traffic, but for the most part they 
have dealt with facts and not with fancy. There aré 
a number of railroads which publish monthly papers 
in which are given not only the rosy-tinted arguments 
of the professional boomer but the conservatively 
worded report of the investigator. The railroads have 
discovered that temporary booms do not pay and that 
an immigrant is a desirable one only when he is con- 
tented, prosperous and productive, 

We are reminded of these things by the last edition 
of the “Southern Field,’ published by the Southern 
Railway. Naturally timber occupies a good deal of 
attention in this paper, for timber is one of the chief 
resources of the sections embraced by that road. There 
are articles designed to attract the attention of wood- 
workers to the south as a field for their operations. 
The argument is, of course, the familiar one that the 
factory should be brought to the raw material, when, 
as is the case with so many southern sections, labor 
is cheap and there is a local market for the product. 

It was for years the feeling among the manufac- 
turers that the finer processes could not be success- 
fully carried on in the south; that though cotton was 
grown there it must be spun and woven into cloth in 
the north; that though iron might underlie the soil 
iron industries could not successfully be established ; 
that though forests clothed the hillsides, no further 
processes than could be carried on in the saw and 
planing mill were practicable. It was the feeling, even 
the conviction, that the southern people were not 
adapted to the finer manufacturing processes and that 
no one could maintain efficiency in the southern cli- 
mate. 

To a certain extent that view is true; but it was for- 
gotten that the southern climate is almost as varied 
as that of the north and that in its topography the 
southern country furnishes a wonderful variety. There 
are places in the south where the most energetic man 
loses his zeal for work and where lassitude overcomes 
the most alert; but there are many other locations 
where the climate, though less rigorous than that of 
the north, is bracing and where it is a delight to live 
and work. 

Fortunately some of the most important southern 
hardwood sections come in this latter category. Take 
northern Alabama, eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and 
all that mountain hardwood district which covers both 
slopes of the southern Appalachians. This whole sec- 
tion furnishes almost ideal conditions for the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing industries, except for the 
lack of native labor trained in mechanical pursuits. 
That is a drawback which ean be overcome only by time. 
But there is this to be said about the southern white 
population: It is more purely American and Anglo- 
Saxon than that of any other part of the country; 
the people are, even in the backwoods, underneath all 
their apparent ignorance, of bright mind and quick to 
learn. They seem to have been left behind in the race, 
but they only need the quickening influence of the 
modern spirit to take their proper place and do their 
full share in the work of the new century. 

The history of the cotton industry of the south shows 
this. While a great many work men and women have 
been taken to the south, the southern factories are 
largely manned by native labor, which has proved in 
an unexpected degree adequate to the emergency. It 
was thought not long ago that only coarse yarns and 
coarse cloth could be turned out by these plants, but 
already they are making some of the finer goods. 

So it is and will be in the woodworking industries. 
The timber is there upon which the entire woodwork- 
ing industry of the country must soon largely depend, 
no small portion of the market is there, the climate 
is all that could be desired and there are the people 
who, with a little help and education, will do the work. 


THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Glimpse at Saw Mill Operations in Russia—Some Special Wood Products—The Shaft-Bow 
Industry— Making Walking Sticks From Birch Bark—Bast and Its Manifold 
Uses— Science Competing With the Silkworm. 





Russia Saw [iill Practice.— CCXIl. 


There is very little in the handling of logs in a Rus- 
sian saw mill to distinguish it from similar institutions 
throughout Europe, although it is usually vastly different 
from the modern American band mill, with its many 
labor-saving appliances—not all of which it must be 
admitted are material-saving as well. Probably the 
most universal implement for reducing logs to thin lum- 
ber is the saw frame or gang through which the entire log 
is fed without first reducing it to a cant. The resulting 
boards are often piled and seasoned with the outer bark 
upon them. They are usually edged, however, before 
being transported to any considerable distance. In 
some of the remote portions of Russia the old primitive 
pit saw is still in use, one man standing upon the log 
and his fellow workman in the pit underneath it, the 
saw being manipulated in an approximately vertical 
direction. It is only on the far Russian frontier, how- 
ever, that his method is in vogue. Special forms of 
portable saw mills are, however, often used, a small gang 
frame, on wheels, being the more common type. Of 
course a temporary timber foundation is constructed for 
it wherever it is set up. 

The circular saw is also used to some extent for the 
cutting of logs into timber, but usually finds its greatest 
application in the different varieties of cut-off saws, 
edging saws, slab saws, ete. For the cutting of the more 
expensive woods for cabinet-maker work, the band saw 
is also coming into use and one or two of the larger 
saw mills are already quite extensively equipped in this 
direction, some of them with machinery of American 
manufacture. Other devices, such as live rolls, ete., are 
also in use, and the various forms of planing machines 
correspond quite closely to ours, although for surfacing 
timbers they still retain the form in which the planing 
knives are set in the face of a circular disk which revolves 
horizontally upon the upper face of the timber. This 
form of planer is almost unknown in this country at the 
present time, although one was in use for surfacing tim- 
bers in Chicago as late as four or five years ago. 


Manufacture of Wooden Specialties —-CCXIII. 


The manufacture of woodenware, carriage material, 
ete., is of course a variety of wood manufacture which 
is somewhat out of the direct lines of the American Lum- 
berman, but a great deal is done in this direction in Rus- 
sia, and the government encourages the farther exten- 
sion of manufactures of this sort in order that exports 
from the empire shall take as finished a form as possible 
and give the greatest amount of employment to the peo- 
ple of the czar. Among the present manufactures of 
Russia may be mentioned parquetry flooring; match 
sticks are also extensively made from pine and fir, while 
excelsior is growing into an extensive product. Manu- 
factures of woodenware embrace all sorts of domestic 
utensils capable of being fashioned from that material 
and the manufacture of canes and umbrella sticks is 
also carried on to some extent, although this industry 
has not reached so high a point of development as in 
some other sections of Europe. 

A specialization of wood manufacture, which is pecu- 
liar to no other country than Russia, is the production 
of the shaft bows which connect the two ends of the 
shafts and project over the horse’s head in a manner 
somewhat uncouth to those not accustomed to this pecu- 
liarity of carriage manufacture. In a single village of 
100 households 60 are occupied in the manufacture of 
these shaft bows, and a single family of three or more 
workers will produce 700 to 3,000 in the course of a 
winter. The bows are steamed and bent around a form- 
ing block, and while drying are worked to shape with a 
hatchet and a two-handled shaving implement. The sur- 
face is ornamented with a rude sort of pattern with a 
half-round gouge, and lastly the bow is painted or 
stained a sort of olive color with a preparation from 
the bark of a sort of thorn tree. A finished bow brings 
25 cents to $1, according to size and quality. 

The wood used is sometimes elm, but more largely 
white willow, and the latter wood is often very carefully 
cultivated for this purpose. The proper quality of wood 
can only be grown on suitable ground near a flowing 
river. If necessary the land is fertilized and partially 
drained. The soil is cultivated as much as may be neces- 
sary, and the trees are carefully pruned, trained and pro- 
tected with matting. This cultivation is carried so far as 
to cost about $150 a year for each deciatine (2.7 acres) of 
willow plantation, but at the end of eight or ten years 
that area of ground will produce material for 5,000 
shaft bows, giving a profit of about $50 a year after 
allowing compound interest at 5 percent and an annual 
rental of $12.50 to the deciatine. 

Some of the small specialties of wood manufacture 
which are peculiar to Russia may also be mentioned 
here as a matter of interest. The very knots which are 
usually considered a defect are eagerly sought after and 
fashioned into tobacco boxes, cigarette cases, tea caddies, 
sugar basins, glove boxes, match boxes, album covers, 
ete., being worked so as to bring out all the beautiful 
vagaries of grain. In one district the peasants cut 
birch bark into small circular disks with a hole in the 


center, and string them on an iron rod, packing them 
tightly and securing them with an iron washer and 
screw at the end. When finished upon a turning lathe, 
polished, varnished and fitted with a ferule and handle 
(usually made from a knot) the result is a most beau- 
tiful and flexible walking cane. How the peasants can 
make them for 25 cents each is more than I can under- 
stand, though of course they find their way to the ulti- 
mate owner at an enhanced price. 

The manufacture of bast, or the inner bark of bass- 
wood, for various purposes, which I have already briefly 
referred to, is also an industry of great magnitude in 
Russia. It supplies the shoes or sandals almost univer- 
sally worn outside of urban communities in the north 
and east of Russia. It is used largely for thatching, and 
in place of excelsior for packing. Soaked in water, it 
disintegrates into fibers which are twisted into ropes 
or woven into sacks and matting. The coarser varieties 
are woven into baskets and packing hampers, which are 
very largely used for merchandise in place of packing 
boxes. In a single province, that of Viatka, I am 
informed, 500,000 trees are felled annually for this pur- 
pose. 


Charcoal Burning—CCXIV. 


The production of charcoal in Russia does not differ 
materially from the same operation in this country. The 
burning of coal in small pits is still carried on, but the 
product is uneven in quality and the method is not 
economical; and usually the coal is produced in large 
stacks which are carefully built up and afterward covered 
with earth and sod. In one form of stack the wood is 
corded upon end in successive tiers leaning toward the 
center, so that the completed stack has a semi-spherical 
form. In another method of piling the wood is simply 
corded up with the sticks lying in a horizontal diree- 
tion. The government provisions require that coal burn- 
ing operations shall be carried on at a safe distance 
from the nearest forest and with a watchman continually 
in charge, while there is any fire in the stack, which must 
be surrounded by a ditch of water. A great deal of coal 
is manufactured from soft wood, such as basswood, pop- 
lar and chestnut, for use in*the manufacture of gun- 
powder and as a filtering medium for liquids, used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of various chemicals. 


Chemical and Technical Products—CCXV. 


Potash is also produced in considerable quantities, 
for which purpose willow is quite largely used, having 
2.85 parts of potash to 1,000 parts of wood, as against 
1.27 for beech and 1.5 for oak. 

The manufacture of cellulose is also carried on, chiefly 
from fir wood, which produces a very good quality, and 
which produces 35 to 37 percent of cellulose, as against 
38 percent for common pine. Inasmuch as cellulose has 
the same chemical formation as starch it is closely 
related to the manufacture of wood alcohol, which, 
however, is usually manufactured from sawdust, chiefly 
of fir and pine, the best quality from the latter wood. 
Acetic acid is another form which finds a large applica- 
tion in the industrial arts, and various sorts of dyes 
and tanning extracts are also obtained from the various 
barks and wood. 


Making Artificial Silkk—CCXVI. 


Probably the most curious chemical product of wood, 
however, is what is known as artificial silk; and it is 
one of the most brilliant successes of modern methods 
of technical elaboration. It is a comparatively modern 
invention and very little has been heard of it upon this 
side of the water, although many American dames may 
be wearing silk dresses which do not owe their existence 
at all to the natural instincts of a horrid-looking green 
worm. The basis of silk is the collodion familiar to 
photographers in the time of the old wet plate photo- 
graphy, being a solution of nitrocellulose in alcohol and 
ether. At the proper consistency it is forced through 
minute orifices, from which it exudes in a thread-like 
form and rapidly hardens upon exposure to the atmos- 
phere, being then reeled in much the same way that nat- 
ural silk is reeled from the cocoon. These threads are 
then dipped into a weak solution of azotie acid, after 
which process the material becomes insoluble in ether 
and alcohol as well as in water. It is then manipulated 
in any desired way. The process has been somewhat 
simplified, particularly the production of the silken 
threads by a mechanical method from the plastic mass 
of nitrocellulose. The silk first made by this process, 
when compared with actual silk, was found to be not 
so strong; but the product of the latest processes does 
not suffer in any respect by comparison with the work 
of the humble little silkworm, and requires no special 
adaptation in coloring or in weaving. 

The silk worm which, fed upon mulberry leaves, lived 
out its allotted life, went through its successive molt- 
ings and finally spun its silken coffin, is thus by the 
genius of man evidently destined to be supplanted by 
a process which can extract the silk from the mulberry 
tree itself, or indeed any other wood whose foliage did 
not happen to suit the taste of the somewhat epicurean 
little spinner. J. E. D. 
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Lumbering on the Cumberland Plateau—-A Chronicle. 
There is a wonderful and splendid railroad traversing 
Kentucky and Tennessee from north to south, connecting 
the great system of railways centering at Cincinnati 
with those reaching Chattanooga. The road was built 
and is owned by the city of Cincinnati, and is leased and 
operated by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railroad Company. During the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1900, it had gross earnings of upward of $5,000,- 
000. It is a wonderful road in the respect that the sur- 
vey contemplated only the shortest route between the 
two points named, and no regard was had for topography 
—for giant streams and chasms to cross or for moun- 
tains to climb or burrow. It was built by a community 
that had money to spend. It is a splendid road in that 
physically it is the peer of the best railroad in the 
country. The roadbed is of crushed rock; the bridges 
of steel ; the tunnels brick arched; the rails of the heavi- 
est stee] made; the ties of great white oak timbers seven 
inches thick, nine inches face and eight and a half feet 
long—almost a third heavier than the standard tie— 
and the ballast is of rock. It was built by a community 
that wanted the best. : 

The fortunate traveler, riding at a mile-a-minute clip 
over this perfect road, luxuriating in the comforts of 
Pullman, cafe and observation cars, viewing the ever- 
changing and entrancing vista of the blue grass region 
of Kentucky, or feasting his eyes on the timber-clad 
mountain sides of the Cumberland mountains of Tennes- 
see, with the nearby view of sandstone cliffs, of moun- 
tain torrents, of laurel and rhododendron entangled 
banks, suspended in the air for one moment on a web- 
like span of steel, and then plunged into absolute dark- 
ness the next, has an experience of the unique and 
charming in railroad travel not excelled by any trip in 
the country. To him it is dreamland; the country is a 
paradise. d 

All of which is incidental, and more or less pertinent. 

The Lumberman Sees an Opening. 

In southern Kentucky and northern Tennessee the 
itinerant lumberman, to whom the glories of God and 
nature are naught beside the sight of a stick of green 
timber, sees strung along the sidetracks at each little 
station sundry and miscellaneous piles of lumber. They 
are not very big piles; the lumber is not well piled and 
it is not well sawed. But it is lumber—it is short leaf 
yellow pine and poplar, with a sprinkling of white pine 
and oak. Forsooth where there is lumber there must be 
timber. Where there is timber there must be a chance 
for a lumber operation. Thus the lumberman argues. 
Thus Mr. Easy William Williams argued. He caught 
the local passenger train back from the next stopping 
point of the limited, and commenced to investigate. He 
found short leaf pine sawed after a fashion into 2-inch 
dimension, untrimmed, poorly edged and usually badly 
stained.’ He found poplar, of the same kind of muanu- 
facture, running in quality from prime “yellow” to very 
indifferent “hickory.” He found some white pine, sawed 
to boards like the poplar, but poorly cured. The white 
pine, under proper manufacturing methods, would have 
shown 25 percent of sap finishing, and a large portion 
of the remainder sound, red-knotted common. The oak, 
largely red, was brash and wormy. He found that the 
lumber at the several stations was owned by the local 
“Pooh Bah,” the country merchant. His price for the 
yellow pine dimension was. $10 a thousand feet. For 
the white. pine and oak he wanted a little more, and 
for the poplar “$24 for clear, $18 for common and $12 
for cull.” He had paid those prices for the stock, but 
as it-was not being “taken up” very. fast just now he 
was not buying any more at present. Bill Jones, “eight 
miles way. baek yander on the fork,” had sawed the 
lumber, but Bill wasn’t “running now, as his set was 
cut out,” as.the fork had dried up, leaving him.without 
a water supply, the roads were too bad to haul over, he 
was “obliged to, shut down to tend to his court business,” 
“he was tendin’ to his crap,’ lumber wasn’t very good 
sale, or it was.too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold “to 
saw lumber airy way, one.’ And there were other rea- 
sons besides. 

Mr. Williams leased a plug horse. and started to go 
to the bottom of things by making a visit to Jones’ 
plant. After much climbing and sliding, and sweating 
and swearing, over a scar across the mountains mas- 
querading as a wagon road, he found the operation in 
question. When new, a quarter of a century ago, the 
saw mill equipment cost probably $300; present value 
to the man who really wanted it, $8. Why Mr. Jones 
made bad lumber was not so remarkable, as it was mar- 
velous bow Mr. Jones made lumber at all. The available 
timber was all cut out at the point of Mr. Jones’ present 
set, but as soon as the roads settled he was “aiming to 
move to a new set, or to sell his mill, one.” Mr. Jones 
explained that there was plenty of good timber “back 
yander,” but the haul to the railroad was “right smart.” 
All these facts Mr. Easy William Williams absorbed and 
digested. 


The Bonanza Is Purchased. 
Then Mr. Easy William Williams reasoned the matter 
out in this wise: If that mossbacked lobster, who can’t 
even read or write, with that teakettle of a boiler and 








that trap of a mill, can make lumber by main strength 
and awkwardness, can haul it eight miles over these 
hog trails and sell it to that commissary man (who 
makes at least 50 percent off of him), and still exist— 
why—well, I can just come down into this country, buy 
a tract of timber, put in a good mill, adopt modern 
methods, make and handle lumber right, and just own 
east Tennessee, Cincinnati Southern railroad and all, 
inside of five years. 

The thing is settled. Mr, Easy William Williams is 
enthusiastic, and gets right to going. He finds a tract 
of about 2,000 acres of land eight to ten miles from a 
station, which he thinks will cut 4,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine, and which in fact may produce half that quantity. 
The connecting wagon (7) road is “up hill both ways,” 
is full of projecting rocks as big as teakettles, and leads 
across runs and streams without bridge or culvert. He 
gets the timber rights on the 2,000 acres at a song— 
$1,000 cash. Then Mr. Easy William Williams buys a 
pretty good portable saw mill at a cost of a couple of 
thousand dollars. When he sees the aggregation of 
plunder that goes to the making up of even a $2,000 
saw mill he commences to lose confidence in his knowl- 
edge of the saw mill business, and so is ripe to make a 
trade with a native, who claims to know all about it, and 
who offers to deliver the mill out to the timber, set it 
up, operate it, do the logging, pile the lumber, haul it 
to the station, and deliver it all assorted in good shape 
aboard ears at $6 a thousand. He makes a written con- 
tract right there and then. It’s too good an offer to let 
slip. Then he goes back to town and tells his wife what 
a deuce of a smart lumberman he is. 


A Few Minor Obstacles. 


Three weeks later, when he supposed that his mill 
must be about ready to start, he gets notice from the 
railroad company that his machinery has not been 
unloaded, and that there is an accumulated demurrage 
charge that it wants paid and its cars released. Then he 
skips right down to Tennessee to learn that his professed 
saw mill man has been on a three weeks’ drunk and 
hasn’t enough responsibility to even get the machinery 
“toted” out to the timber, and that his knowledge of a 
saw mill operation is limited to observation of wagon 
loads of lumber being hauled to the station, as viewed 
from a sitting position on a soap box standing on the 
front porch of the commissary. 

Then Mr. Williams hires another man, with local cre- 
dentials, and eventually gets his mill set up. But things 
go slow. His man has not even commenced to make a 
start at logging. He is frequently called away to attend 
to “co’rt business.” He don’t move with anything like 
the prompt action that Mr. Williams deems essential to 
the proper engineering of a saw mill operation. Then 
he gets disgusted and gives his man notice of the can- 
cellation of the contract. He hires a superintendent and 
starts logging. 

The next day Native Sawmill Man No. 2 drops into the 
place and confidentially motions Mr. Williams aside, on 
the plea of some private business, and then deliberately 
attempts to stick a knife into him, after previously 
explaining how many pieces he intends to cut him into. 
Mr. Williams didn’t belong to an athletic club for noth- 
ing, and is fortunate enough to knock the knife out of 
the fellow’s hand and to succeed in kicking his face in. 
Now Mr. Williams is under indictment for criminal 
assault, out on $1,000 bail, and is also defendant in a 
suit for breach of contract with alleged damages of a 
thousand dollars or so. : 

When Saturday morning came, and there was no evi- 
dence of hissing steam or prospective labor about the 
mill, Mr, Williams casually inquired of his new superin- 
tendent the reason why things were such. He was very 
promptly informed that there was “nothin’ doin’” in 
that country on Saturdays, and incidentally mentioned 
that he wouid like $8, and was going to town. A rifle 


with a barrel about six feet long lay nestled in the, 


crook of his left arm—a sort of an eight-dollar argu- 
ment, as it were. 
“What are you going to do with that gun?” innocently 


_ asked Mr. Easy William Williams. 


“Ai mought find something to shoot, and Ai never did 
like to tromp on critters,” blandly replied the native. 

“You go on and shoot, then. You’re $6 overdrawn 
now, and you get no $8 more from me until you earn it.” 

“Mistah, Ai reckon you hed better give me $8 or an 
order on the bank down at Harriman for $8. Hush, 
now; Ai shud hate to blow a likely young feller like you 
full o’ holes, when a hickory lashin’ wud do jus’ as well.” 

Again Mr. Williams’ athletic training stood him in 
stead, but he is more or less nervous, as he is reliably 
informed that the chap is “hidin’ out” for him, and is a 
very good shot with a rifle just as night is “shuttin’ 
down.” 


The Mill is Started, But— 


But Mr. Williams has got the mill to going, and has 
commenced to haul lumber to the railroad. He is having 
a little excitement, though. His teams were held up by 
a squatter last week, who denied an already purchased 
privilege to cross his clearing unless Mr. Williams puts 
up $10 a month additional. Although the road has been 





a public highway for ten years, the squatter seems to 
be master of the situation. He is entrenched behind a 
stump with a twin to the superintendent’s rifle slung in 
the hollow of his left arm. Mr. Williams hates to com- 
promise, but then he is fond of his wife and baby, and 
don’t carry much life insurance. Besides he weighed 165 
in March, and now he is down to 130. What would you 
advise him to do about it? s 
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Law for Lumbermer. 


Contract for Merchantable Logs Construed. 


A written contract was entered into for the purcha: 
and sale of all the merchantable white sine i 
upon certain described land, the logs to be scaled accord- 
ing to the Scribner rule, making allowances for all 
defects. The seller contended that when a loge was 
decided to be merchantable it was the duty of the scaler 
under the contract to scale it according to the Scribner 
rule (which gives the gross contents of a log board 
measure, allowing for slabs and saw kerf) “making 
allowance for all visible defects, and to then ‘set down 
the scale, and that the purchaser should be required to 
pay for as many feet as the log contained after the allow- 
ance for the defects was made, irrespective of the grade 
into which the lumber would go when manufactured. 
On the other hand, the purchaser insisted that it was 
the duty of the scaler in making his scale to make such 
allowances as should result in the purchaser getting as 
many feet of merchantable lumber from the log as the 
scale made the log contain, excluding all mill culls, even 
though the mill culls had a market vatue, ‘ 

All the witnesses were agreed that a merchantable 
log was one that would make sufficient lumber to make 
1t profitable to take it to the mill and have it made 
into lumber. And the trial judge instructed the jury 
that in his opinion a merchantable log was such a log 
as would be worth taking off the land to be converted 
into lumber of. various grades to be sold at some market 
price. But whether a merchantable log might contain 
culls, and whether or not it should be so scaled that its 
product would be merchantable lumber exclusive of the 
mill culls, the judge left it for the jury to say, under 
the evidence, and the jury apparently thought that 
such a log might contain mill culls. " 

Of the leaving of this question to the jury, the supreme 

court of Michigan holds that the purchaser could not 
complain. It calls attention to the fact that the con. 
tract was not for the purchase and sale of merchantable 
lumber, but of merchantable logs, and suggests that if 
the parties had wanted the mill culls excluded from the 
scale, it would have been easy to put it into the con- 
tract. Suppose that instead of buying logs yet in the 
tree, the logs were already cut, and after seeing them 
this purchaser had agreed to pay the same price a thou- 
sand feet for them, the logs to be scaled according to 
the Scribner rule, making allowance for all defects. If 
the logs were delivered, and such scale made, could the 
purchaser be heard to say that the sealer should not 
only make allowance for all defects, but should make 
allowance for all mill culls? Justice Hooker, who 
delivered the opinion of the supreme court, says that, 
speaking for himself, he does not think that would be a 
fair construction of the contract. 
_ The “making allowance for all defects” provided for 
in the contract, it is held, must have meant visible de- 
fects, whereas a scale made to exclude all mill culls 
must have deducted more than visible defects. 

Another point: The seller of the logs in question 
bought the timber from which these logs came trom third 
parties, who retained title to the timber until paid for. 
They, after the logs were cut and most of them deliv- 
ered, notified the purchaser that they still had a claim, 
represented by the notes of the seller, of a little more 
than $4,000 for the purchase price of the timber. The 
purchaser furnished the money to have the notes taken 
out of the bank, thereby obtaining possession of same. 
This led to a claim on the purchaser’s part that the 
seller of the logs did not have the title to them, and 
could not recover for the logs which he had- sold, the 
purchaser declining to use such claim as a set-off to the 
action brought by the seller. And again the supreme 
court holds against the contention of the purchaser. 
It holds, Gordon vs. Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, 82 Northwestern Reporter 230, that enough 
logs having been delivered to more than pay for all that 
had been advanced thereon, including the amount paid 
for said notes, the seller was entitled to recover any 
balance due him over and above said sums. 


To Get an Account Before a Jury. 


The mere fact that an account is shown to have been 
a correct transcript from the books of the party offer- 
ing it, without more, the supreme court of Alabama 
holds, in the Baird Lumber Company vs. Devlin, 27 
Southern Reporter 425, will not authorize it to go to the 
jury. Before an account is allowed to go to the jury, 
it says, the items composing it must be proved by the 
party offering it, or it must be shown to have been 
rendered to the party against whom it is offered, and 
kept without objections to its correctness for such a 
length of time as to raise the presumption that objec- 
tions would have been made if grounds therefor existed, 
or it must be shown that the items have been gone over 
by the two parties and all errors eliminated. 

BPAPAPP DIDI 


The schooner Bertie Miner, sailed recently from 
Eureka, Cal., upon her second trip this year to the 
Hawaiian islands. This trip was for the Glendale Mill 
& Lumber Company, and the load consisted of 331,909 
feet of redwood valued at $4,462.87. 
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Heavy Decrease in Alaska Shipments — Continued Activity in Timber Lands—Scarcity of Coast- 
wise Tonnage Induces Rail Shipments— Oriental Trade Checked by the 
Chinese War—The Shingle Problem. 





WASHINGTON-ALASKA LUIIBER SHIPMENTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 7—The Alaska business for 
June did not, as was expected, equal the May shipments, 
the total from this state being 1,846,091 feet, against 
7,221,805 feet in May. Following are the shipments to 
Alaska so far this year: 

Lumber, feet. 


I a 555 e heduld bem a Han’ alb-0:eee mele tw Cee 
POR ere TCE CET ER EEE CET ee 398,047 
pO Re pee rr rae cert er ee 839,715 
Lo | NR ae Seta perenne eee Gwe 7,946,705 
Re eR oe Ree EU ew ereth Wee dees mice eee 7,221,805 
. 0 Pe rere eae er 

CR ask ha osc erode eke erie eens 19,724,125 


It is expected that this month’s shipments to Cape 
Nome will be heavy, as steamers are arriving daily from 
the big gold camp, and lumber is scarce at $150 a thou- 
sand feet. 

Reports from San Francisco have a bluish tint, stocks 
being heavy and prices low. 

Seattle building permits the first six months of this 
year footed up 4,470, against 913 during the same 
period last year, so it may be observed the local trade 
is all right. 





ON PUGET SOUND. 


Tacoma, Wasu., July 7.—The Fourth of July has 
passed, so far as the almanac goes, but there are still 
evidences that patriotism: cannot make a full run in one 
short and happy day. The crews in the mills have not 
all shown up yet, and all will not be gathered in for sev- 
eral days. The logging camps will remain shut down 
for some time. At least that is the present decision. 

The loggers on Grays harbor estimate that they put in 
1,000,000 feet daily, while the estimate for Puget sound 
is about 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 feet in ten months. 

Some eoncessicns are made occasionally on logs, but 
on the whole prices are fairly well maintained. 

Although the demand for lumber has gone off a few 
points the mills are all busy, and there is a feeling that 
there are enough orders on hand to keep them going 
until the fall demand sets in. 

The wheat districts of Washington and Oregon will be 
rich fields this year for lumbermen, as the wheat crop is 
very heavy, with good prices offered. 

The Chinese treubles will doubtless have a bad effect 
on the cargo trade from this coast, not only in lumber 
but in flour, 

The demand for shingles shows some slight improve- 
ment, with manufacturers hopeful that the fall trade 
will come on with a good healthy swing to’ it. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is running 
night and day. Wheeler, Osgood & Co. would do the 
same if they could get skilled men. 

L. EK. Buecker and wife, of Des Moines, are in Tacoma. 
Mr. Bucker represents Wheeler, Osgood & Co, in Iowa. 

A. G. Foster, vice-president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, and United States senator also, is 
home again, looking well. 





OREGON LUIBER NEWS. 


— 


PorTLAND, OrE.. July 7.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held a meeting last Saturday. The 
only business transacted was the adoption of the Spauld- 
ing rule for scaling all logs. Most mills use it already, 
but some have used Scribner’s for logs up to a certain 
size and Spaulding’s for other sizes, as this scheme 
netted the mill more favorable results. This advantage 
equaled the amount of 130,000 feet in a scale of 6,000,- 
000 feet. 

L. B. Johnson, of .Damascus, manufacturer of boat 
knees and crooks, has:leased his plant to his brother 
and is looking for a chance to log hardwood. 

The George Ainslie & Co. sash and door plant will 
not go out of business by the death of its founder. It 
will be continued in the family interest under the direc- 
tion of G. W. Collins, late of Denver, and a son-in-law 
of George Ainslie, as administrator. 

Thomas Bordeaux, of Shelton, Wash., manager of the 
Mason Logging Company, has shut down his camps for 
a couple of weeks and is sojourning in Oregon’s metrop- 
olis with his bride. 

Hon. R. D. Inman, senator-elect from this city and 
county, has a promising baseball finger. It is hung now 
on a 12-inch curve, and he is in a quandary whether 
to straighten it with a band saw or try another game of 
ball. 

Fresh arrivals reach Portland about every day from 
the eastern states with the purpose of purchasing tim- 
ber lands in Oregon. A company from Pennsylvania is 
now cruising and buying several thousand acres around 
Wilson creek. 

The electric saw mill which started up last week at 
Tillamook City, Ore., seems to have proved itself a suc- 
cess and the management assures the world that it 
can manufacture lumber at half the cost of the ordinary 
circular or band lumber mill. Electricity to run the 
plant is generated by water power, the water being 


. flumed from a stream, thus gaining such a head as to 


operate a fifty-horse power water wheel. Unlike other 


mills, the carriage operates above the log and carries 
two saws which cut both ways and make two cuts at 
the same time, thus gaining the time it takes the car- 
riage to return in an ordinary mill. 

W. B. Ayer, manager of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an eastern trip. 

Superintendent Henderson, of the Eastern and Western 
mills, is taking a needed vacation at the seashore, 

Manager Ritan, of the Portland mill, is considerably 
worn by the arduous duties attending the rehabilitating 
of the plant and is thinking about a vacation. 

J. Poulsen, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., returned last 
week from a business trip in California. 





ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 7.—A scarcity of tonnage and 
high ocean freights have resulted in increasing rail ship- 
ments from the north Pacific ports to San Francisco. 
The Northwestern Lumber Company and the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Company, of Hoquiam, two of the larg- 
est manufacturing concerns on Grays harbor, are now 
shipping all of their output by rail. Rates to foreign 
ports are still hanging up around record prices. The 
British bark Brussels, which arrived at Vancouver, B. C., 
a few days ago, was chartered to load at the Hastings 
mill, on Burrard inlet, for Cape Town, South Africa, at 
85 shillings. A. M, Simpson’s barkentine Encore has 


been chartered to load at the Knappton mills, on the, 


Columbia, for Melbourne, at 60 shillings. For Tien-Tsin 
rates are quoted at 75 shillings and for Taku 70 shillings, 
with no business doing on account of the war troubles. 

President Wheelwright, of the Pacifie Export Lumber 
Company, takes a more hopeful view of the oriental situ- 
ation than is shown by the press dispatches from the 
seat of war. One of his steamers, the Oak Branch, 
arrived at Shanghai last week and is discharging without 
difficulty; another, the Klm Branch, is due at Taku 
tomorrow, and as this port is under the protection of 
the navies of the world he expects to hear of her prompt 
discharge. The Inverness, which is a few days behind 
the Elm Branch, will be ordered to New Chwang, where 
as yet there has been no disturbance. Mr. Wheelwright 
has recently returned from a trip through the country, 
where the Boxers have been quite active, and he states 
that the acts of these hoodlums are not approved of by 
the great body of the Chinese, who are naturally of a 
peaceful nature. For this reason he expects a speedy 
solution of the problem, and when the trouble is settled 
and due reparation made for the murders which have 
been committed a more active demand than ever for 
lumber will set in, 

The Union Lumber Company, an organization in which 
ex-Congressman Stone, of Pennsylvania, is the controll- 
ing spirit, has just secured control of a big tract of 
timber land in Clark county, Washington. 

The Astoria Company, a New Jersey corporation which 
has been buying up large tracts of timber land in Clatsop 
and Tillamook counties, in this state, last week pur- 
chased 40,000 acres of land in Benton and Lincoln coun- 
ties. Not all of the land is crowned with timber, but 
there are several thousand acres which contain a heavy 
growth of fir, 

Articles of incorporation of the Oregon Pine Lumber 
Company were filed yesterday, the object of the incorpo- 
rators being the manufacture of building material and 
the products of wood of all kinds. The mills and factories 
of the company will be operated at Binger and Glendale, 
Ore., and a railroad of standard gage is to be built con- 
necting the two, Binger being the principal office. The 
incorporators are J. R. Hale, M. 8S. Brown and L. L. 
Jewell. Capital stock, $50,000. 

G. W. Riddle, of Azalea, Ore., has just completed a 
small mill at that point and will begin shipping in a 
few days. 

The uncertainty of navigation by sailing vessels 
between the Siuslaw (Ore.) saw mills and the California 
ports where the output is marketed has caused some of 
the principal mill men to let the contract for a steam 
schooner especially adapted for the trade. The new ves- 
sel will carry 300,000 feet of lumber on 104 feet draft, 
and is expected to cross Siuslaw bar at all times without 
striking. 

Wentworth Bros., who have been operating extensively 
in Oregon timber lands, have just concluded the purchase 
of 10,000 acres in Linn county, Oregon. 

R. D. Inman, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., made such a 
fine run for the state senate that some of the Oregon 
papers are already booming him for governor of the 
state two years hence. 





SOME SHINGLE PROBLEMS. 


The shipping-in-transit method of handling red cedar 
shingles from Washington to the east is one which has 
been the cause of much argument and on which opinions 
decidedly vary. 

There is no question that, as long as business moves 
forward smoothly and the demand is fully equal to the 
supply in transit, this method of doing business is 
extremely desirable and also economical. It gives the 
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advantage of an eastern warehouse without the expense 
of maintaining it, and renders delivery prompt and is 
altogether desirable; but the difficulty is that seldom 
are supply and demand exactly adjusted to each other, 
and the minute the demand will not take the cars as 
fast as they arrive at point to which billed there begins 
to be trouble, particularly as now the railroads are not 
as complaisant as they were and seriously object to their 
cars being used for storage purposes. When the cars 
begin to accumulate, demurrage will soon force disposi- 
tion of them and then away go prices. 

Notwithstanding its advantages, experience has shown 
that shipments in transit are dangerous and demoraliz- 
ing. The question, however, is tangled up with another 
—the shipping weight of shingles—and this with still 
another, the shingle dry kiln question. 

In their anxiety to be able to make cheap delivery in 
the east the Washington shingle producers have secured 
a shipping weight which can only be made good by a 
very radical system of drying, and shingles have to be 
kiln dried in order that no excess weight may be charged. 
No matter how thoroughly the shingles are dried, if after 
kiln drying they are stored in the somewhat moist 
climate of western Washington they will absorb enough 
moisture so that the 6 to 2 inch, 16s, will weigh more 
than the allowed 160 pounds to the thousand. This 
means that they must be put from the dry kiln into the 
ear and weighed at once. 

If a higher shipping weight were put on the shingles 
they could be stored on the coast, and there would be 
the other advantage that the excessive kiln drying 
which is so much complained of would not be necessary. 
A more moderate process would be sufficient undoubtedly 
to the advantage of the product. If this change were 
made, however, it would mean a higher delivered price 
by from 5 to 10 cents a thousand or more. Such an 
increase in the price would make some difference in the 
market and yet it may be doubted if it would make any 
difference that would not be fully compensated for by 
the greater popularity of the shingles and the increased 
steadiness of the market. Shingles should be kept in 
stock, both on the coast and in eastern storage, the latter 
to meet urgent calls for quick shipments; but the main 
supply would and should be on the coast where they 
are made. 

Such are the arguments presented by those who 
believe that a radical change in the methods of doing 
the red cedar shingle business is necessary, and that one 
of the first things necessary to bring about the change 
is to raise the shipping weight. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


San Francisco lumber handlers who recently made a 
demand for $4 a day have compromised upon 40 cents an 
hour, or $3.60 a day. 

Charles A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., has pur- 
chased of 8, A. D. Puter, of Arcata, Cal., 5,145 acres of 
Humboldt redwood timber land. 

The Oregon Electric Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized to operate in Tillamook county, Oregon. The 
machinery has already had a trial run and has worked 
with entire satisfaction. The electricity is generated 
by a 40-inch Felton water wheel, with a 16-inch steel 
pipe and 130-foot fall, driving a large dynamo. ‘The 
power is carried to the mill by copper wires, and -the 
mill is made in such form that it may be readily trans- 
ported from place to place as timber is cut out, the con- 
ducting wires being lengthened as necessary. The saw- 
ing mechanism of the mill is also unique, as the log 
remains still while the saw travels upon a carriage con- 
taining also the set works. A smaller saw edges the 
board at the same time it is cut from the log. 

The Iaqua, recently launched at Eureka, is the largest 
steam schooner ever built on Humboldt bay, measuring 
200 feet in length, 15 feet deep and 36 feet beam, draw- 
ing 124 to 164 feet of water. It is largely owned by 
members of the shingle association, and will be used in 
the shingle carry’ng trade between Eureka and Newport. 
The steamer will have a capacity of 7,000,000 shingles. 

There has been some talk of presenting a bill in the 
house of representatives preventing log rafting upon the 
Pacific ocean on account of the alleged danger to vessels 
through the breaking of the rafts and the releasing of 
logs to become derelicts. Nothing, however, was done in 
this direction at the last session of congress, the lum- 
bermen themselves being divided upon the question. 


Senator Addison G. Foster, of the state of Washing- 
ton, during his last term of congress had the pleasure 
of preparing a favorable report upon a bill appropriat- 
ing $40,600 for conducting a systematic test of American 
timbers. ry pi 

It is expected that work wilt.be begun.upon the Lake 
Washington canal in the state of Washington, for which 
purpose $171,000. is now available, and the right of way , 
papers have been passed upon. 

The city of New Whatcom, Wash., has for some time 
had under consideration the purchase of the Whatcom 
Falls mill property for $40,000. The object.of the pur- 
chase is: to- put an end to litigation:;which has been 
brought to prevent the city from taking: the water ‘for 
public purposes from. Lake: Whatcom, and also-in order 
to obtain control -of ~water-power for. the purposes of 
the electric lighting’ of ‘the cétty: .The. question will 
undoubtedly be submitted toca votewf the people. 

It is reported’ that Co: WecBubar,/intanager of: the 
Columbia River Lumbet Company; was reeently- acei- 
dentally drowned at Cedar ‘Grove, near Golden, -B.- €, 
The report has'not yet been confirmed. ° 
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Forgetfulness in Charging. 

To paraphrase: To charge or not to charge, that is 
the question. Whether it is better to forget to charge 
and thus be out of our goods as clean as though a thief 
had taken them, or to charge and thus pursue a respected 
business career by keeping out of the sheriff’s hands— 
these are things to occupy our minds. 

The yard man who is growing gray in the service, and 
who has given particular attention to this question, 
regards it as folly for a lumberman, unless he has a 
thorough system, to assert that he omits putting nothing 
on his books. He instanced several cases when whole 
wagon loads of lumber went out scot-free. 

He laughed at those people who believe they have 
“perfect” memories. He is of the opinion that the mem- 
cry is perfect when it works, but that, like all else that 
is of the earth, it is liable to lapse and slip cogs. At 
one time he bought his meat of a butcher who did a 
credit business, and, prompted by his observation, he 
said to this butcher that he believed a large part of his 





“We were promenading the platform." 


profits were lost by not charging meat that went out. 
The butcher turned up his big, fat nose at this. He 
would wait on a string of customers, and when there 
was a lull in trade he would go to the book and charge 
the items. He was firmly of the opinion that he missed 
nothing, relying as he did on that perfect memory of his. 
This yard man does not assume to guess, or infer, that 
as the credit business is ordinarily run many goods are 
neglected to be charged. He says he knows there is this 
neglect. So he kept tab on the butcher so far as his 
own trade with him was concerned, and the first week he 
got meat twice no record of which could be found on the 
butcher’s books. “That would have knocked all the 
profit there was to the butcher in my trade for a week,” 
said the yard man. 

I thought I knew this man’s method of avoiding losses 
in this regard, for not an hour before the subject came 
up I had seen him take an order from a farmer in the 
yard. Then he explained his way. When selling a bill 
of lumber he makes a memorandum of every item wanted 
before a stick is loaded. If a customer says he wants 
two boards to patch up a hole in the shed he makes a 
pocket memorandum of those two boards, and then asks 
what else is wanted. From this memorandum the items 
are checked as they are loaded—strictly so. If shingles 
and lime are on the memorandum they are not checked 
after the shingles and lime are on the wagon, but as soon 
as the shingles are thrown on that item is checked, and 
the same as to the lime. Then if it is a cash deal he 
simply scribbles “cash” on the slip; if it is to be charged 
it is so indicated, and the record is ready for the book- 
keeper. 

“This method has an additional advantage,” said the 
yard man when we were promenading the platform, 
waiting for the train that would rid the town of me. 
“When all the items are before you on a slip like that 
you can load to better advantage. Instead of driving 
helter-skelter through the yard, back and forth through 
the alleys, picking up an item here and there as the 
buyer thinks he may want it, you know just where to 
drive to get the items, one after the other. For instance, 
a man wants a few pieces of dimension, and we throw 
it on. Then he wants a little siding, and we drive 
around in the last alley and put that on. Then it 
occurs to the buyer that he wants some No. 4 boards, so 
back we come next to the dimension pile and load them. 
Even in loading it saves time, and time does not lack 
much of being money.” 

Then when I had gone aboard and found a seat in the 
crowded car the man with the goatee and heavy eyebrows 
who sat by my side went to talking politics in less than 
ten minutes. I try to be courteous, but I almost forget 
my bringing up when some slobmagullion of a politician 
goes to pumping arguments into me which have been 
going the rounds of the newspapers for a year, and doing 
it in a way that he would have a listener believe these 
arguments are original with him. It is then I want to 
stretch myself out and rest. i 


Must Expect Bother. 

Like the gentleman that he is, the yard man went at 
it like a hired man to show and tell me everything he 
could while I stayed. We went into the yard and talked 
about this and that, but there seemed to be no handle 
that T could get hold of. If all the yard men conducted 
their business exactly alike my occupation would be 
gone; I should have to go to work for a living. I could 
discover nothing worth talking about around these prem- 
ises. It was simply a nicely kept yard, with no empha- 
sized features. And you know I can’t keep telling you 
that So-and-so runs a nice yard. If I should fill this 
department with that class of information you would 
want to get me into a corner and ram a lath down my 
neck, 

If I had gone away from this yard and seen nothing 
I thought was worth mentioning the yard man might 
have felt hurt; I almost know he would. He would have 
said, “Darn him, he came here to see me; I showed him 
all [ had, and then he didn’t say a word about it!” 
Moreover, he treated me as well as one fellow can treat 
another. He sent his man over to the store to get some 
cigars, and told him to get “good ones,” too. Then he 
insisted that I should not pay for my dinner at the 
hotel. He said it would be a great idea for me to come 
twenty-five miles to see him, and then pay for my grub! 
“You wouldn’t let me do that, would you?” he asked, 
and of course that settled it. He hailed the ’busman 
and told him to call right at his office for me. You can’t 
help liking such a man. If he will come and see me he 
shall have the softest bed in the house if I have to sleep 
with my dog under the front steps and help to watch 


burglars. But in print and out of print are different 
propositions. If I should name in this department all 


the men I like the list would reach across the next 
county. 
The cold fact is there is nothing of public interest that 
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“He hailed the bus man.” 


can be said about many of the yard men and their yards. 
Don’t you know there are no knobs on some men? The 
other day [ had a chat of two hours with an old yard 
wan who is having a good trade, has got rich, yet the 
point of my little 2-cent pencil was not worn off to an 
infinitesimal degree writing down a thing he said. He is 
not to blame for it, either. He didn’t happen to let out 
what was wanted—and I couldn’t drag it out of him. I 
would ask him questions, and his replies would tally 
almost precisely with what you have read in these col- 
umns before—and you don’t want to keep reading the 
same thing over and over again, I know that. Sometimes 
I visit all the yards in a town and go away as empty as 
I came, and no record is made thereof. I am not com- 
plaining, for these things are, and whatever is can’t he 
helped. Almost as by accident I ran into a lumber office 
not long ago, and the occupant of it kept me humping 
myself mentally arranging and remembering the good 
things he said. There were knobs all over him. In less 
than thirty minutes he had said a dozen things that I 
was convinced would be of interest to 50,000 readers. 
You see I had struck a “good hole,” as we used to say 
about fishing when boys. 

As said, this yard man had showed me around in the 
most attentive manner possible, with no results that 
would ever become known to you. He had pulled open 
all the big faucets, and then toward the last he incident- 
ally opened a little one, as he supposed, yet it was the 
biggest of them all. 

“Some dealers,” said he, “will sell a bill to a con- 
tractor, expecting that everything will go without fric- 
tion. There will be no extra carting, no dissatisfaction, 
no knock off on this or that, they think, and they make 
their figures accordingly. To start with, you would think 
they were going to shoot chutes that were thoroughly 
oiled, and the lower end of which would be easily reached 
by gravity. Then actual trade life is experienced, and 
the moonshine fades away. The contractor becomes a 
little unreasonable in some things perhaps, and the lum- 
berman loses his good temper. The end is hard feelings, 
and may be an open break. Now herein is where I blame 


the lumberman: He goes at the business as though he 
were a dreamer. He ought to anticipate the annoyances, 
and when they come meet them philosophically. I have 
a house bill on hand now. At first it was the intention 
to cover with the ordinary width clapboards, but the 
ether morning the contractor came in and said the 
builder had changed his plans and wanted to cover with 
narrow stuff. The clapboards were already on _ the 
ground, and to cart them back was work, and some risk, 
for if you can cart clapboards all around the country 
without now and then damaging a board I have not yet 
found it out. I might have gone and hired a hall and 
delivered a lecture on ‘People Who Don’t Know What 
They Want!’ What good would it have done? Wouldn’t 
it have done harm? The contractor was no more to 
blame than I was. I told him we had got to accommo- 
date our friends, and the narrow stuff went over and the 
other came back. 

“Have you ever successfully done many jobs which 
didn’t take more work than you thought they would 
when you started in? That is the basis we should all 
start out on. Lay out for the extra work and tribula- 
tions before hand, and then if they don’t come we can 
count ourselves so much ahead.” 

I felt like saying, “Old man, your head is level there,” 
but instead I tumbled into the old ’bus after the driver 
had held the door open fully three minutes for me, to 
meet the cold gaze of a woman in spectacles who no 
doubt thought I was as slow as syrup in January. 


First Cedar Shingles in the East. 


I was in the office of J. F. Barnard, Minneapolis, the 
last time I was in that burg, and while he was patiently 
waiting for me to go so that he could keep an engage- 
ment to cat frogs’ leg with a friend for lunch, he told 
me that he sold the first cedar shingles which were 
placed in the prairie states. That was only back in 1888, 
and in the years following that date the red cedars have 
spread over the country like locusts. 

At first Mr. Barnard couldn’t make a riffle. He was 
trying to sell these shingles as a side line, and for three 
months when he was working in the cities—Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and other large towns farther south—his efforts 
were absolutely fruitless. It was something new, you 
know! And we are too orthodox to live like decent peo- 
ple, anyhow. This gospel truth fact forcibly impressed 
me no longer ago than yesterday. There was an assem- 
bly of people, the thermometer stood at 92, and nearly 
every mother’s son wore a collar that was three inches 
or more wide. In any such heat as that, or in fact in 
any temperature, would anybody but an idiot wear a 
stiff band of that width around his neck? That is the 
kind of idiots orthodoxy makes of us. I wore one myself, 
and when I got home I went out to the wood pile on 
which my old black cow scratches herself, brought in a 
stout stick, placed it in the hands of my wife, gracefully 
bent over the table and said to her, “Pound me black and 
blue; pound me to a jelly, and keep on pounding me 
until some of that which Doesticks calls ‘damphoolism’ 
is pounded out of me!” If during the heat of the sum- 
mer the authorities in our penitentiaries should force 
the convicts to wear a collar that would inflict the tor- 
ture upon them which these collars which fashion dic- 
tates inflict upon us, there would arise a howl that would 
be heard from one end of the earth to the other. I wish 
we were a race of men instead of mice and apes. 

At length Mr. Barnard concluded if he wanted to find 
common sense and the right kind of discretion he would 
have to strike out for the country towns, so he traveled 
down to Knoxville, Ia., where a good customer of his, 
named Bellamy, lived—by the way, a relative of Bel- 
Jamy, the famous writer. A considerable amount of chin 
musie inspired Mr. Bellamy to order a car of 125,000 
cedar shingles, but when the order reached headquarters, 
for some reason or other the small car could not be sent, 














“The thermometer stood at 92." 


so it was replaced with one holding 260,000. This 
snowed the Knoxville yard man under. He would not 
accept them, and for two or three days the car stood on 
track. It was as warm as it was the other day when we 
idiots stood around with the wide collars on our necks, 
stretching our heads and gaping like empty-headed chick- 
ens, and such weather brought the rich odor out of the 
shingles, and it permeated all the territory around. Mr. 
Bellamy concluded he would like to see shingles that 
smelt like that, so he got permission of the station agent 
and broke the*car seal. 

The car was packed close, and when poking out a 
bunch at the top with a long stick it came tumbling 
down, the band broke, and the shingles flew over the 
ground. And what shingles they were! As bright as a 
dollar, for at that time it had not been discovered that 
in order to save freight the life should be dried out of a 
shingle. These shingles weighed 180 pounds; and I am 
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guessing that some of you have handled cedar shingles 
which did not weigh more than 150 pounds, haven’t you? 
At this juncture—when a little part of the earth’s sur- 
face was loosely shingled—an old farmer came along 
who was about to build a barn. Jewhilakin! Was that 
a shingle? It was the best shingle he ever saw, and he 
wanted enough of them to cover his barn. But Mr. Bel- 
lamy said he was not going to accept them, and then the 
farmer was hotter than ever to have them. W-a-l-l, he 
should think sich a shingle as that would sell, and as 
he wanted enough for his barn would Mr. Bellamy let 
him have them at $1 advance over the best pine? It is 
only once in a thousand times that a farmer will talk 
like that, and that was the one time in the thousand. 
If I knew where the farmer was buried I would go and 
erect a monument to his memory. As the pine cost laid 
down from Mississippi river points $3.25, and the cedar 
laid down cost $3.02, Mr. Bellamy concluded that he 
could on a pinch let him have them at an advance of $1; 
and who of us wouldn’t? 

In due time Mr. Bellamy received a letter from the 
wholesale men asking him to accept the shingles, show 
them, and then if they didn’t sell they could be returned. 

"Sell! They went as I used to eat hot pancakes when I 

was a boy in my old grandfather’s house. He would 
occasionally remark that it would require a small farm 
to raise the buckwheat to make all the cakes that I 
could eat. The big car of 260,000 shingles was soon 
gone, and Mr. Barnard was telegraphed at Des Moines 
to come to Knoxville, as Mr. Bellamy wanted to buy 
more red cedar shingles. That is the way it goes; the 
world rarely knows a good thing when it first sees it. 
It would prefer keeping along in the old orthodox rut 
and use an inferior article. 

Mr. Barnard was then selling lumber on the road for 
T. W. Harvey, of Chicago. Many of you bought lumber 
of Mr. Harvey, but I will guarantee not many of you 
were conversant with the way freight rates were manipu- 
lated in those days to favor the great shipper. There 
was no interstate commerce law then. 


How One [lan [Measures Posts. 

The complaint that post orders are stuffed with small 
posts will not cease until the practice stops, I suppose. 
I recently asked a shipper the rule for measuring posts, 
and he was evidently on to the stuffed order phase of the 
trade, for he said there are post dealers who put in a 
large number of small posts, hoping they will go. “Hop- 
ing is the right word,” said he, “for often they do not 
expect they will go.” 

This shipper said that at his transfer station the 
calipers are put on every post. A 3-inch post must 
average from 2} to 3}, a 4-inch from 3} to 4}, and so on. 

Now that seems fair. No dealer when receiving posts 
could reasonably object to a fair proportion of posts 
one-quarter of an inch under the specified size, but when 
it comes to dropping under a full inch, and sometimes 
more than an inch, it is another thing. Then, don’t you 
see, beloved, that there is a chance for a little cream in 
such a deal as this post shipper explained? Couldn't 
you sort these posts to some advantage? Take, say, the 
34 and 3} inch from the 3-inch posts; point them out 
as being larger than the average 3-inch, and are there 
not farmers who would pay a little extra for them? 
Maybe you do it. I know that some of you are up to 
more schemes than I could suggest in a week, and need 
no coaching. Such sorting would certainly be legitimate. 
As a rule a farmer cares nothing for the trade terms 
which are used in the post traffic. The minute he sets 
his eye on a post he knows whether it will properly sup- 
port his barbed wires. 

All farmers are not fully up in post points, however. 
A yard man told me that one of these men of the corn 
plow and slow pay came to his place looking for posts, 
and said he wouldn’t carry home such dozy things as 
those cedar posts were if they were given to him. No 
doubt he was used to oak posts. And what man unac- 
quainted with the nature of cedar would say that this 
“dozy” wood, when set in the ground, would stand there 
for years and years? The chemistry of the Almighty is 


a wonderful thing. 
MEL Botnre « 


SPADA LDP DLP III LD 
THE OUTLOOK AT MOBILE. 

MoBILE, ALA., July 10.—The demand for prime lumber 
is something enormous, also heart face 1x6, and the price 
of this commodity is advancing each day. W. McGee, of 
the Baird Lumber Company, Mobile, states that the 
price of lumber is in much better shape than the buyer 
would have us believe. “We have an order for from 
50,000 to 500,000 feet of prime lumber at $20, 14 and 13 
x6 heart face at $18, and we have not sold a foot of 
timber at less than 16-cent basis.” 

A Mexican order for nearly 2,000,000 feet of dimen- 
sion stuff has been placed in southeastern Mississippi, 
and this revival of the trade from that section has done 
a good deal toward reducing the Cuban dullness to the 
‘minimum, 

The exports for the past week have been 1,942,859 feet 
of lumber, 58,605 cubic feet of hewn timber, 401,331 
cubie feet of sawn timber and 350,000 feet of various 
hardwoods, 

The freight market from the gulf to the United King- 
dom - continent is firmer, say 117s 6d to 120s for July- 
August, but tonnage is not readily obtainable upon this 
basis. Considerable inquiry for tonnage is noticeable 
from the River Plate, 

The mill of the Eubanks Lumber Company, Eubanks 
Station, Ala., which was recently destroyed by fire, is 
being rebuilt. 














Tally Board for Keeping Account of Stock. 

The accompanying cut, showing a section of tally 
beard to use in keeping track of stock, is made from a 
photograph furnished by <A. Falloon, of Ehren, Fla. 
Accompanying the photograph was a letter briefly de- 
scribing the idea. The board is one Mr. Falloon made 
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SECTION OF TALLY BOARD. 

and used for six years in central Georgia, and in his 
opinion it is far ahead of the scheme which appeared 
some time ago in the columns of the Lumberman under 
the heading of “A Tab on Stock.” The board as used 
by Mr. Falloon is about 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet and is 
hung by the side of the telephone. The size, however, 
would be governed by the requirements of each individ- 
ual stock, as it might be contracted or expanded to any 
degree. The holes in each section run from 1 to 9 and 
the different rows represent respectively units, tens, 
hundreds and thousands. The manner of keeping the 
account is very simple. When you receive lumber the 
pins are moved to the right and when you sell or ship it 
they are moved to the left. Thus you always have a 
complete inventory of yard stock before you and the time 
taken in keeping the account is hardly noticed. The 
board can also be used for many things besides lumber. 


For Use in the Shed. 


A correspondent of the Lumberman in Wisconsin sends 
in three ideas for use in the lumber shed, all of which 
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PILING TIMBERS FOR DRIVEWAY. 
it is claimed have demonstrated their merits in practical 
use, 

The first of these is a set of timbers to be used for 
piling lumber temporarily in the driveway. When it is 
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RACK FOR WAGON BOX. 


necessary to dump a load in the driveway for the time 
being it is never desirable to pile it directly on the 
ground, and considerable time is frequently taken up in 





looking for suitable timbers for this purpose. The idea 
above referred to is to provide such timbers so that they 
will always be on hand when needed. For this purpose 
4x4s are taken and cut into four-foot lengths. Then into 
the end of each is driven a staple and the timbers are 
hung on the shed posts along the driveway, where they 
are never in the way but are always ready when needed. 

Another idea furnished by our Wisconsin correspond- 
ent is a pair of arms or holders for supporting a wagon 
box, or, as he puts it, a pile of lumber if necessary. The 
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A MOLDING 


BOX. 


construction of these arms is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. They may be made of any material 
and of any length desired. The upper end, as will be 
seen, is hinged to the post, and on the lower or outer end 
a cleat is nailed with a corresponding cleat on the post 
just below, each beveled as indicated to receive a brace 
of suitable length to bring the holders up to a horizontal 
position. Several months ago this idea was referred to 
in the Lumberman in connection with a suggestion of a 
rack for a wagon box in the yard. In that case the 
holders were fastened to posts outside in the yard and 
were dropped down out of the way when the wagon box 
was In use. 

The third idea from our Wisconsin correspondent is a 
molding box, which is designed to swing up out of the 
way when not showing stock. Cut No. 1 in the accom- 
panying drawing shows the box up or in place; X and Z 
are iron bars which support the iron crossbar in case 
several boxes are attached to it. At A the post is cut 
away to show the coiled spring B which is attached to 
a beam overhead and which draws the box back to place 
after it has been in use. In size this box is 16 feet long, 
14 inches wide and 14 inches high, with a door in the 
front or lower end 24 feet long. This box, or any number 
of them for that matter, is supported overhead in the 
shed above the driveway or anywhere that may be con- 
venient. The front end of each box is numbered witli 
the style of molding it contains, and when it is desired 
to show any of the stock all that is necessary is to take 
a stick with a hook on the end and pull the proper box 
down as indicated in-No, 2. The construction of the 
box as shown is very simple and may be readily under- 
stood from the two drawings. 





AIMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


H. L. Day has an announcement of interest to planing 
mill men to be found on the back cover of this issue. 

Interest in Pacific coast timber lands is not confined 
to this side of the border and considerable prospecting 
is being done by timber purchasers in British Colum- 
bia as well as in Washington and Oregon. An adver- 
tisement in this issue of the American Lumberman calls 
attention to a tract of 11,000 acres containing 600,000,000 
feet of standing timber, consisting principally of cedar 
and fir, which is said to be offered at a bargain. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, of this city, 
has an announcement that cannot fail to be of interest 
to buyers of woodworking machinery of various kinds. 
The company is doing a large business in machinery 
and has some attractive bargains to offer. Its business 
in this department has doubled several times within 
the last two or three years. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


At the rate coal has been going up the lakes this sea- 





son the docks will be well supplied before stormy 
weather arrives in the late fall. The movement of 
bituminous coal to Lake Superior this season to July 1 
was 1,422,601 tons, as compared with 696,227 tons for 
the corresponding period Jast year and 1,051,328 tons 
for the same period in 1898. The total movement of 
bituminous coal to Lake Superior in 1899 was 3,099,606 
tons, a stock that proved inadequate, for rail coal was 
sent far up into the northwest, usually reached by lake. 
[It is estimated at Pittsburg that over 6,000,000 tons of 
soft coal will this season be shipped from Lake Erie, of 
which perhaps 4,500,000 tons will go to Lake Superior. 
Barring an unexpectedly large demand for fuel in the 
northwest, this shipment, if attained, should well pro- 
vide for the needs of that district. Lake freights are 
well maintained, however, efforts of the coal men to 
break the Duluth rate from 50 cents to 40 cents failing 
last week. It is reported that some of the smaller ves- 
selmen were disposted to accept loads at the reduction, 
but were induced to maintain a firm front at the sug- 
gestion of the vessel interests which have been so instru- 
mental this season in upholding ore freights. The indi- 
cations are, therefore, that while there is a generous 
movement of coal to the northwest so far this season, 
the strength of freight rates militates against weakness 
of prices. 

To Lake Michigan there have been fair shipments of 
coal, less perhaps proportionately than to Lake Supe- 
rior. Very little bituminous lake coal is coming to Chi- 
cago. Even for fueling vessels Pennsylvania coal is 
arriving at Chicago mainly by rail, on account of supe- 
rior advantages, chief among which is cheapness of 
cost. The movement of anthracite coal to Lake Michi- 
gan, large earlier in the season, declined during June, 
due partly to the belief that freights might recede and 
to the fact that dock stocks are now fairly large. To 
Lake Superior anthracite shipments to July 1 were 
229,052 tons, as compared with 257,319 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1899 and 122,656 in 1898. 

Rail rates are in better shape than customary during 
July. There is not at present a very large rail move- 
ment of bituminous coal in any direction, and the induce- 
ment for the carriers to grant concessions is slight. 
Prices on eastern coal in the northwest are sometimes 
heard of that are suggestive of low freight rates, but 
they are not common. ; 

Perhaps bituminous trade in the west is as active as 
is to be anticipated at this season, but it is not rushing. 
Constraint in production and constraint in marketing 
the fuel that is mined is the essential policy of the pro- 
ducers in maintaining the market values that have 
lately ruled. That policy is commonly observed to the 
continued surprise of old factors in the market, to whom 
it is a novelty occurring ‘ate in their respective careers, 
The disposition so far has been to allow those producers 
who yearned for trade at low prices to make the market 
and to have it all to themselves. But the season is soon 
to approach when all the operators will want a share 
of the market, which may then be subjected to a severer 
test than now, when business is dull. The increasing 
demand will in the ordinary nature of things come 
slowly but steadily. The incipient stages of the annual 
growth occur soon after the second half of the year 
begins. There is already a slight betterment of demand. 
The threshers are busy and from many small manufac- 
turers throughout the west there is a good inquiry. 
Dealers are beginning to inquire about the fall supplies, 
and within a month a fair volume of domestic coals will 
probably be moving. ‘There are comparatively small 
stocks on track. 

On the whole, however, it is not certain that the situa- 
tion is any stronger. A little cutting is constant at 
large centers and even some Ohio and West Virginia 
coals, which have been supposed to be absorbed in the 
lake shipments, are said to be shaded. It is not general 
and not of enough importance, perhaps, to invite serious 
attention from the trade. The strength of the markets 
in the west depends quite largely upon the lake move- 
ment. Production in the east is quite large, the lake 
facilities being ample to move a heavy volume of traffic. 
Should this lake business be completed earlier than 
usual and before cold weather arrives to stimulate con- 
sumption everywhere, there will be the temptation for 
the eastern mines to rush their product to the west. In 
that event the stability of prices will be threatened. 
It may be that the knowledge of this possibility will 
induce producers to take the necessary steps to prevent 
its realization. 

Anthracite trade, since the beginning of the month, 
has been of such a character as to entitle the salesmen 
to a vacation. Every dealer who wanted any coal in 
July bought it in June to get the benefit of the old 
prices. All this coal has not yet been delivered, This 
is especially true of the lake coal districts. Some ship- 
pers in rail territory, as recently noted, declined to 
honor orders received too late for June shipment. Oth- 
ers have accommodated their customers. The scarcity 
of chestnut size early in the coming fall is becoming 
more clearly defined, and in the opinion of some close 
observers chestnut will within three months be selling 
at a premium over egg and stove. 

There is this week a disposition.among some makers 
of coke to force sales, or to try to do so, by the shipment 


of heavier quantities to the west than can be used. The 
inevitable result is happening. Prices are weak. 


The Lumber Mutuals. 


Boston, Mass., July 6.—What has mutual insurance 
done for Jumbermen in saving them money on insurance? 

Speaking alone for the Lumber Mutual of Boston, 
though its experience has been approximately a counter- 
part of that of its sister companies, since its first policy 
was written March 28, 1895, it has written on lumber 
yards and woodworkers $10,646,254, and has made a 
direct saving to the assured (based on tariff rates) in 
cash dividends paid of 10 percent on 1895-6 insurance, 
15 percent on 1897 insurance, 20 percent on 1898-9 insur- 
ance. Besides this there are the undivided profits shown 
in the surplus accumulated to July 1 of $35,090.80, or 
about 74 percent of the premiums upon insurance now 
in force. 

Indirectly the saving has been much larger, from the 
fact that acting upon the suggestion of the inspection 
department of the company many members have so 
improved the physical hazard of their respective risks 
that they have secured far lower ratings in the old line 
companies, and in numerous instances have saved several 
times over the cost of the improvements, beside putting 
their plants in the best condition for safety and econom- 
ical work. It would be difficult to estimate, even approx- 
imately, the good that has been accomplished in this 
particular line, but it stands to reason that these 
improvements reflect upon the trade in general, and by 
reducing the loss ratio raises the general tone of yards 
and mills which are termed “special hazards,’ and 
brings them into “desirable” notice in insurance circles. 

This leads to the inquiry as to how dealers and manu- 
facturers can improve their risks to secure lower rates. 
It cannot be answered except in a very general way, for 
no two risks are alike as to physical hazard and protec- 
tion. A thorough inspection of each risk by a compe- 
tent, practical man (not a sidewalk inspector who gets 
only as far as the oflice) is needed in order to discover 
the points that can best be remedied with due regard 
for existing conditions, i. e., ratio of expense to capital 
involved, 

The most prolific causes of fires in straight yards are 
lack of fencing, unlocked buildings, openings under 
buildings, which invite the “Yaller Kid,” the tramp, the 
bum and the incendiary; defective flues, glass lamps, 
careless smoking, and, worse than all of these put 
together, is the dirty risk, which never ceases to be a 
dangerous risk. 

Fires in woodworking plants are largely due to defect- 
ive firing, heating and lighting arrangements, and poor 
facilities for the handling of waste material, The proper 
handling of refuse and dust in a woodworking establish- 
ment is a part of the operating that for safety and 
economy should have most careful attention by the man- 
agement, 

There are lots of good rules; some can be applied and 
others cannot. Most mill men are practical men, and if 
they do not see the same openings for a fire it is because 
familiarity has bred contempt. It is noticeable that 
each one considers his risk the best and ought to be rated 
less than the other fellow’s. 

The class of risks avoided by the lumber mutuals, and 
also by the stock companies that value inspections, is: 

First, the party with a bad fire record; and, first 
again, the unclean, disorderly, ill arranged, sick risk, 
that looks as if it were only waiting for an undertaker. 

Second, the plant, the owners or managers of which 
through ignorance do not take ordinary measures for 
the prevention of fire, and through obstinacy will not 
make essential improvements when their attention is 
called to them, i. e., the party who knows it all. 

Third, the party who wants to insure at his neighbor's 
expense, and expects to insure $50,000 worth of scat- 
tered and protected stock for the premium on $10,000 
insurance at same rate as his neighbor pays for $40,000 
insurance, This is not mutual insurance. 

As to what extent the moral hazard is a factor in 
lumber mutual companies, our experience of five years 
leads us to the conclusion that with our system of inspec- 
tions no moral hazard is to be feared; that is, “moral” 
in the more common acceptation of the term. This term 
properly applied means not only the voluntary incendi- 
ary, but the man in the dumps, in debt, discouraged, 
who, making not even a living, loses interest in his busi- 
ness, and, being insured, wishes in his heart that light- 
ning or something would strike and release him. He is 
not waiting around to chase away an evil; to him it 
would be positive relief. This danger is less pronounced 
with the lumber mutuals because there is not the same 
temptation to destroy a staple article as with goods of 
more fictitious value, especially goods that are good only 
while the style is good. Of the eighty fire losses this 
company has paid for not one, so far as we know, can 
be attributed to criminal intent. 

It is a well known fact, demonstrated time and again, 
that parties seeking illegitimate sales to the insurance 
companies almost invariably prefer the stock companies. 
It was stated to the writer by the secretary of a well and 
favorably known company of many years’ standing, 
whose custom has been to write both stock and mutual 
policies, that all the incendiary fires fell to the stock 
policies. Further, the lumber mutuals have a decided 
advantage in avoiding such people, for the reason that 
lumber dealers as a class are not only financially inde- 
pendent, but have no superiors in any line of trade from 
an all around moral standpoint.. Their wickedness is 
mostly on the surface. 








That there is a tremendous field for lumber mutual 
insurance may be gathered from the statement (which, 
however, the writer does not intend to father) that one- 
tenth of the business of the United States is in lumber 
and its allied industries, 

To the question, “When is a mutual company a safe 
one in which to place risks?” would say, as a rule, prob- 
ably 75 percent of the insurance public gives the indem- 
nity feature very little attention. If it is a stock com- 
pany, “Why, it has a capital of $100,000 or $200,000 or 
$1,000,000; that is enough to satisfy anybody, but a 
mutual, that is different.” One doesn’t know where one 
is at. Yet there are thousands of these same “ones” who 
rest content with a policy in some stock company that 
cannot show a cash surplus of one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the line at risk, and would refuse a mutual with a cash 
surplus of 14 percent of the line at risk. All other tests 
aside, this is a fair and simple one to apply, and if the 
question of “class” arises, give each company credit for 
its average rate, remembering that in the ordinary cut 
rate companies the average rate should be from 20 to 30 
percent higher than shown, 

The oldest company in the United States is a mutual, 
organized in 1752. ‘The oldest companies in the world 
are mutuals, and it was because of their success the 
stock companies were organized, 

For a comparison of strength by another example: 
Given a stock company with a capital of $100,000 and 
cash surplus of $100,000, total indemnity, $200,000; a 
mutual with cash surplus of $100,000 and contingent 
assets $300,000; total, $400,000. 

The contingent assets stand to the mutual the same 
as the capital of the stock company. It is the assess- 
ment liability assumed under the laws governing mu- 
tuals, to which the individual insurer subscribes. 

If we assume that up to this point it is hardly a ques- 
tion of choice, what is to be said when the companies 
grow to large preportions? We will suppose that each 
has grown to be a $20,000,000 business. The stock com- 
pany still has its old $100,000 capital, which, under the 
vastly increased hazard of its enormous line, is likely 
to be wiped out. Are the stockholders good for further 
indemnity? No; because the capital is the limit of their 
liability. In the case of the mutual the contingent assets 
must keep pace with the growth of the company, and 
therefore its indemnity feature is always hand in hand 
with the hazard. 

After all is said, any company is safe when its man- 
agement is known to exercise careful scrutiny of its offer- 
ings and good judgment in the selection and separation 
of risks, and when it has shown a disposition to treat 
its policy holders fairly and honorably in all its dealings. 

The manufacturers’ mutuals of New England write 
about one-twentieth of the insurance carried in the 
United States, say $1,000,000,000, and pay from 50 to 90 
percent dividend, yet the net cash surplus of these com- 
panies to the line at risk, giving them full credit for the 
difference in the class of risks covered, is far below that 
carried by any one of the lumber mutuals. No one can 
dispute the value of the indemnity offered by the manu- 
facturers’ mutuals, KE. J. Jounson, Secretary. 





HYMENEAL. 





Glauber-Sondheimer. 


On Tuesday evening last at 6:30 at the Standard 
Club, Michigan avenue and Twenty-fourth street, this 
city, occurred the marriage of Morris Glauber, of Cripple 
Creek, Col., to Miss Elsie Sondheimer, youngest daugh- 
ter of KE, Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
hardwood lumber: dealers at Wood street and Blue 
Island avenue, this city. The ceremony uniting the 
couple was performed by Dr. J. F. Arnold, rabbi of 
Zion congregation, Ogden avenue and Washington boule- 
vard, this city, in the presence of a large number of 
invited guests. The newly wedded couple were made 
the recipients of a number of valuable presents from 
relatives and friends and on their departure from the 
city carried with them the best wishes of their wide 
circle of acquaintances for their future happiness and 
prosperity. After a brief wedding tour Mr. and Mrs. 
Glauber will be at home to their friends at their new 
residence at Cripple Creek, Col., where Mr, Glauber is 
engaged in business. 





Crombie-Haskins. 


Arthur C. Crombie, youngest son of W. M. Crombie, 
the well-known lumberman, and salesman for the house 
of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New street, New York, 
was married on June 28 to Miss Alice B. Haskins, 
daughter of the late William C. Haskins, who was for 
many years prominent in the lumber trade in Boston. 
The wedding was a quiet home affair at Rochelle Park, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and was attended only by the 
family and immediate friends of the contracting parties, 
who will make New Rochelle their home. 





Rohwer-Body. 
Henry Rohwer, local manager at Exira, Ia., for the 
Green Bay Lumber Company, was recently married in 
that city to Miss Rachel Body, deputy postmistress, 





McNulty-Lynch. 


James M. MeNulty, of Orono, Me., manager of the 
Penobscot Lumber Association, was recently married in 
Bangor to Miss Wena Lynch, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Lynch. Mr. and Mrs. MeNulty will take 
up their residence in Bangor upon their return from 
a wedding trip to Boston, New York and other points. 
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in the Wisconsin Valley—Basswood in Demand at Menominee- 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 11.—Minneapolis mills 
have resumed sawing operations. The last of the big 
100,000,000 feet drive reached the city this week, and 
these logs are now being turned in the sorting gap. In 
the meantime the boom company is hard at work in the 
vicinity of Brainerd preparing another drive which it is 
hoped may be started for Minneapolis inside of the next 
ten days, 

It is estimated that the logs now in the boom and in 
the sorting gap at this point will last the mills three to 
four weeks. If the logs at Brainerd can be brought 
down before that time sawing can continue until late in 
the season uninterrupted. However, the boom company 
is not guaranteeing that the logs will reach here in time. 
The water in the river was on the rise the greater part 
of last week, while there were severe rainstorms in this 
section, but now these rains are over the river is again 
receding. At the highest point it was only 2.9 feet above 
zero on the government gage at St. Paul, and in previous 
years this would have been considered remarkably low 
water in which tu float a drive. The river is receding 
at the rate of something like an inch a day, so, unless 
there are rains, the difficulties encountered the early 
part of this season may occur again before the Brainerd 
drive arrives. The boom company is employing every 
man it can work at Brainerd and at Minneapolis, and 
the work of bringing the drive down is being pushed as 
hard as possible. 

All through the upper Mississippi valley there has 
been a resumption of sawing operations this week. At 
Cloquet it is understood that all the mills are working 
again on full time. Crookston mills have resumed and 
will continue sawing as long as the water will permit. 
The extent of the rainfall in the St. Croix valley was 
not as heavy as in the upper Mississippi val'ey; never- 
theless, most of the mills at Stillwater are being oper- 
ated and the boom company is taking advantage of what 
water there is to float the logs down to the pond at that 
point. It is announced from Stillwater that 300 extra 
men have been given employment this week on the drives 
on the upper St. Croix. Wherever men can work they 
have been furnished employment, and it is hoped that 
enough logs will be brought down within the next fort- 
night or three weeks to keep the mills more or less busy 
throughout the season. 


Price List Will Be Revised. 


The price situation is attracting almost as much atten- 
tion in white pine circles at present as the question of 
securing logs. Some radical manufacturers regard prices 
as too low, while the conservatives believe that there 
should be a readjustment of values. The sentiment is 
so pronounced in favor of an equalization of values that 
it is probable the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will hold a joint meeting the latter part of this 
week. At this meeting figures will be obtained as to the 
stocks on hand, noticeable shortages in any line or lines, 
and the state of trade throughout tributary territory. 
It is expected that as a result of the meeting a revised 
price list will be issued, 

Minneapolis lumbermen are extracting a great deal of 
comfort from the semi-annual figures showing the ship- 
ments and the receipts of lumber at this point. The 
shipments for the six months ending July 1 made a total 
of 194,565.000 feet, as compared with 221,850,000 feet 
for the same period in 1899. With the exception of last 
year, shipments for the first half of 1900 are the largest 
known since 1893. The shipments for June this year 
were 37.965.000 feet, against 49.860.000 feet a year ago. 
There have been but two previous years in which the 
shipments for June exceeded those of 1900. 

This year there were several things which operated 
against a large demand in June, and these figures are 
therefore all the more surprising. One of the most nota- 
ble of these was the labor troubles in Chicago and else- 
where which brought building operations to a standstill. 
During the last two weeks in June the calamity reports 
of crop failure no doubt had an effect upon the white 
pine lumber business, as they did on every other branch 
of trade. These were the two principal reasons why a 
falling off in shipments was to have been expected, and 
in addition there were local conditions—local in the 
sense that they were confined to particular sections— 
which are so numerous they cannot all be given. 

Demand for white pine lumber is more active today 
than it has been for a month past. The rains which 
were in progress a week ago Tuesday visited all points 
in North and South Dakota and Minnesota. At many 
places between four and five inches fell. This thor- 
oughly saturated the ground and gave new life to rapidly 
dying crops. The wheat yield wlll be some larger than 
was estimated. while the yield of late flax and other 
small grains promises to be nearly as large as a year 
ago. Feed for stock is growing nicely and will be plenti- 
ful this fall. These bettered conditions have encouraged 
farmers and farming communities with the result that 


many improvements which were temporarily abandoned 
will probably be undertaken this fall. ‘The quantity 
of small building in the cities at the present writing is 
unusually large. Minneapolis is recording a steady 
building growth and the figures for the first six months 
in the year were exceeded only twice before for the same 
period in this decade. 


Minor Mention. 


The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company has purchased 
a yard at Starbuck, Minn., formerly owned by Bredvig 
Bros. 

E. M. Warren, chief inspector of the white pine grad- 
ing bureau since it was organized, has tendered his res- 
ignation. Mr. Warren has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the Bratncber-Waite Lumber Company at Clear 
Lake, Wash., and will make his headquarters at that 
place. 

Loucks, Barnes & Johnson, now operatng a mill at 
Sandstone, Minn., will remove to Arkansas soon, where 
they will manufacture hardwood lumber. 

The Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., has 
commenced the erection of a planing mill, which will 
have room enough for seventeen machines. 

Charles F. Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, has returned 
from a visit to his old home at Erie, III. 

Lee West, a prominent logger on the upper Missis- 
sippi, was in Minneapolis the latter part of last week. 

H. W. Hogue, who represents the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company in lowa, with headquarters at Marshalltown, 
was in Minneapolis last week. He says the outlook for 
fall business is good, and that the volume of trade 
in his territory will approach the record made last year. 

R. H. Downing, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip on the Pacific coast, 
where his company is interested in the Pacifie Fir Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle. Mr. Downing spent 
several days in Idaho and he says the lumber business 
in the northern part of that state is very good. 

Robert Starr, sales manager of the Chippewa Lumber 
& Boom Company. Chippewa Falls, Wis., called on Min- 
neapolis lumbermen this week. 

Roscoe Horton, of the Empire Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn., was in Minneapolis on business for a 
few days this week. 

W. T. Reynolds has recently returned from a short 
business trip to Waterloo, Ia. He reports that crops 
are looking well in northern Iowa and that indications 
for future trade are excellent. 

C. E. Patten, secretary and treasurer of the Atlas 
Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., is spending a few 
days in Minneapolis. D. H. McMullen, Minneapolis 
agent for the same company, returned to Minneapolis 
in company with Mr. Patten, from an extended trip 
through the Dakotas and Montana. 

Theodore Jorgenson, of the Albert Lea Lumber & 
Stock Company, Albert Lea, Minn., was in Minneapolis 
for a few days this week. He declares the crops in 
his section are looking better than ever before and 
that the harvest promises to be one of the largest that 
has ever been known. He states further that trade is 
good and that indications point to a large business 
being done this fall. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is putting in 
a new cedar yard at Pullman avenue, St. Paul Park. 
It will use this yard for a distributing point and 
will carry a large stock of cedar posts. H. C. Dudley, 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, has 
recently returned from Ashland, Wis., where he has 
been locking up the white cedar situation. 

J. & W. C. Shull have purchased a yard at Adrian, 
Minn., formerly owned by R. G. Chisholm. 

M. L. Elsemore, of the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany, Frazee, Minn., stopped in Minneapolis this week 
on his return from Kansas City, where he attended the 
national democratic convention as a delegate from his 
district, 

J. A. Vanness, of Prescott & Vanness, Winlock, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis for a few days the early part of 
the week, 

Henry Carstens, of Carstens & Earle, Seattle, Wash., 
arrived in the city this week from the Pacific coast 
on a business trip. 

A. F. McEwen, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, Seattle, Wash., is in the city look- 
ing after extensive business interests at this point. 

Franklin Floete, president of the Floete Lumber Com- 
pany, Spencer, Ia., was in the city on a short busi- 
ness trip this week. 

The following retailers were registered in Minneapolis 
this week: L. Lampert, L. Lampert Lumber Company, 
Mankato, Minn.; E. N. Lindberg, Ortonville, Minn.; 
C. W. Siede, Big Stone City, 8. D.; H. E. Allen, 
Galesburg, N. D.; W. E. Cook, Harvey, N. D.; Alvin 
Robertson, Robertson Lumber Company, Grafton, N. 
D.; George Brainerd, of J. C. Brainerd Lumber Com- 
pany, Blooming Prairie, Minn.; F. H. Sterling, Fair- 
mont, Minn.; Mr. Munn, H. L. Munn Lumber Company, 
Ames, Ta. : 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Duuta, MINN., July 10.—Some sales are made every 
week now, and at good prices. There are rumors caleu- 
lated to break the market, but which when run down do 
not indicate any such weakness as their starters claim. 
One has been going the rounds here this week that 4,000,- 
000 feet of No. 4 boards had been sold at Ashland at $10. 
When brought down to fact this was found to be a sale 
of 50,000 feet of 4 and 6-inch strips of none too good 
stock, and had no bearing on the general market. Among 
the sales made here this week, and the most important 
one, was one of 5,000,000 feet to 6,000,000 feet of No, 3 
to the Singer Sewing Machine Company for box stock at 
going prices. A large block of lumber sold some time 
ago by the Millen-Aino!d Lumber Company to Albany 
under a price to be fixed later has been settled at $18 
for No. 2 and better. There is about 8,000,000 feet in the 
trade. 

Two local mills, one on each side of the bay, have been 
cleaned out of No. 3 for some time to come by a sale of 
about 6.000,000 feet of stock now being cut. The price is 
said to have been about $14 and the stock goes east. 

Shipments this week have been light, with the freight 
rate unchanged. The International Association of Long- 
shoremen is in session here this week, and the question 
of wages forms an important part of its deliberations. 
There is no. question but there would be heavier ship- 
ments were the wages of lumber shovers here reduced to 
a more reasonable rate. 

There has been rain every day but one since July 1, 
though few of the streams show much rise yet.. The 
Nemadji is higher, but streams east of it along the south 
shore are little influenced so far. The Cloquet and St. 
Louis and streams flowing into them are higher. It 
looks as if the logs of the district would be pretty well 
out by fall, but that will be late to benefit the season of 
1900. 

It is evident that mills in general will be closed more 
or less from this time on. on several accounts. The mill 
of the Lesure Lumber Company, which has been shut 
down for a week and was expected to resume today, has 
not started and will not till some lumber is sold off its 
docks. The company has plenty of logs and piling room 
for a short time, but sees no reason for resuming and 
then closing again soon. Some of the largest mills of 
the harbor will probably curtail soon. The St. Louis 
mill is still closed and can be run only at intervals for 
some time. At Cloquet everything is busy. 

There was a deficiency in rainfall in June of 3.54 
inches, making the total deficiency for the vear to the 
first of the month 10.55 inches. Both Mav and June last 
were the driest corresponding months since the weather 
office was established here thirty years ago. The June 
rainfall last year was more than 7 inches, seven times 
that of the same month in 1900. 

The auditor of this county has made a net increase of 
a little over $4.000.000 in the value of pine lands in 
unorganized townships of the county. though he has cut 
the assessment on cut-over lands by from 50 cents to $1 
an acre. The increase on some tracts of pine has been 
heavy. but has been largely figured out on the basis af 30 
percent of the value of such lands as shown by more or 
less recent actual sales. It has been some years since 
there was a readjustment of values on pine and cut-over 
land, and there was undoubtedly room for quite a change. 
Hope is expressed that the reduction in cut-over lands 
will have a tendency to induce lumbermen owning large 
tracts to consider reforestration. but such a decrease as 
has been made will scarcely be sufficient. It would pay 
the county to remit all taxes for a long term of years 
to such as will endeavor to reforest these lands. 

The Carlton mill of Sauntry & Cain, formerly the 
Paine mill, will resume this week after an idleness of 
some years. Sauntrv & Cain are bringing to the mill 
logs at the rate of 100000 feet dailv by rail over the St. 
Paul & Duluth branch of the Northern Pacific. They 
will move their office from Barnum to Carlton. 

John P. Weverhaeuser, manager of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Companvy’s plant. has received from the govern- 
ment fish hatchery at Duluth a large consignment of 
fish that he has placed in streams adjoining Nebagamon. 
These fish. however, will not be big enough to catch for 
some weeks yet. so designing sportsment of Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser’s acquaintance will do well to wait a bit. 

A receiver has been appointed for the S. J. Thomas 
Lumber Company. a small concern doing business in 
Cook county, down the north shore of Lake Superior. 
The company was in the tie business last winter and is 
indebted to the amount of about $15.000, of whieh $3 000 
is for labor during the past six months. A. Le Richeaux 
is receiver and is directed to continue the business, 

Extensive fires have heen burning till within the past 
few davs in the timber limits of Grahame. Horne & Co., 
on the Minnesota side of the international boundary. in 
this and Itasca counties. The Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
pany and severa) tie and cedar contractors were also 
heavy losers. The Indians say the fire was deliberately 
set bv some of their head men. These fires were probably 
caused by the same whisky that started the Indian scare 
along the boundary last week. 

The saw mill of the Crookston Lumber Company. at 
Crookston, has resumed, after a shutdown of a month. 
Two drives. one of 4.000 000 feet from the south side of 
Red lake. and the other of 30.000.000 feet from the Clear- 
water, are moving along nicely. The companv was able 
during the low water to recover more than 8000 dead- 
heads that had lodged in the river at various points 
above the mill. 

Alger, Smith & Co. are bringing in an average of two 
and one-half trains of logs daily from their railroad 
camps back of Knife river. They are cutting and hauling 
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in daily xbout the capacity of the mill, and have 10,000,- 
000 feet of logs in the water close to the mill that were 
brought in during the winter. The company has more 
logs than it can saw this year, for besides those near 
the mill it has 14,000,000 feet hung upon Pigeon river, 
north of the Canadian line, which will be released soon 
and towed to this city. Last month this company shipped 
about 11.000.000 feet, besides which considerable more 
went from its docks, and it now has not over 5,000,000 
of stock on hand. For a mill that has been sawing nearly 
300.000 feet daily since January 1 this is not so bad. 

The annual] report of the custom house at Duluth, for 
the past fiscal year, shows that there are now 271 ships 
documented here, of a registered tonnage of 300,411 tons, 
This is an average tonnage per vessel of 1,100 tons, and is 
an increase over a year ago of 125,000 tons. The enroll- 
ment of this port is now greater than any other on the 
great lakes. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merrit, Wis., July 10.—At last the drouth is broken 
and a large amount of water has fallen, the depth being 
estimated at eight inches. This has not been the result 
of a steady downpour, but of several showers during 
the past week, which were accompanied by high winds, 
and have dene a great deal of damage throughout the 
country. They have been of great value, however, to 
those who had logs hung up on the side streams. For 
months nearly every stream in northern Wisconsin has 
been the scene of hung-up drives, and work in this line 
had been abandoned, and it was thought that the drives 
would of necessity remain until late in the fall at 
least, if not until next season. This would have entailed 
a double loss, as many of them would doubtless have be- 
come moth eaten or burned. Dams that have hitherto 
been reliable to raise sufficient and adequate head for 
driving purposes, have this year proved of no value, as 
the oldest inhabitant fails to remember any time when 
the streams were so low. With the raise in the streams 
every available hand was pressed into service and the 
logs pushed down as fast as possible. 

W. D. Martin is out on the road again this week 
in the interest of the A. H. Stange Company. 

The quintette of Indiana lumbermen, Messrs. A. C. 
Kies, J. L. Swain. William Atherton, R. K. Willman and 
Albert Greely, all of Indiana, who visited this city last 
week, passed up throuch Lincoln county to Spirit Falls, 
where they spent the Fourth. They declared themselves 
much pleased with their trip, and were also surprised at 
the quantity of hardwood timber standing in Lincoln 
county. 

J. 8. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon plant 
here, went to Indianapolis the night of the Fourth, in 
response to a telegram announcing the destruction of 
the company’s Indianapolis branch warehouse and con- 
tents by fire. 

The Kronenwetter mill is being extensively repaired 
and a new engine and boiler placed therein. 

The West Shore Wood Company, of Chicago, has 
started its kindling wood factory here for the season. 

The Wabash Screen Door Company, of Rhinelander, is 
now working all of its force on stove boards, and has 
sufficient orders to keep the plant going until fall, when 
it will again turn to the manufacture of screen doors 
and windows. 





WAUSAU TRADE NOTES. 


Wausau, Wis., July 11.—The rains of the past week 
have done an immense amount of good. The drouth has 
been entirely broken and all the streams are at a good 
stage for log driving purposes. The present stage of 
water will revive the depressed spirits of the manufac- 
turers still depending upon the rivers to furnish their 
usual stocks, 

Crews of men have been sent up Big Rib river to move 
the drives owned by the John Week Lumber Company, of 
Stevens’ Point, which firm has about 5,000,000 feet on 
that stream and about 2,000,000 on the Wisconsin. 

Joseph Boucier returned to this city Saturday even- 
ing from Rhinelander, where he had just finished up a 
drive on the Main river, bringing down between 9,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 feet of logs into the ponds here. He 
has returned to the headwaters, expecting to bring 
down another drive, providing the present stage holds 
out or something like it for a few days longer. 

A crew of drivers was put on the Wisconsin river at 
Merrill Saturday to drive to this city, and drivers have 
also been secured to send north to expedite matters in 
the driving line so long as the water for that purpose 
lasts. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company and the 
Paper Mills Company expect to get their drives out of 
Prairie river into the main river at an early date in 
hopes of reaching here by Saturday. 

Lamar Sexmith, one of this valley’s careful and 
shrewd business men connected with lumbering and who 
drives the very best horses in this section of the state, 
has lately added to his other turnouts one of the neatest 
and most stylish carriages in existence. It is a canopy 
top trap, of the best make and design, and attracts much 
favorable attention. Next to his family are his horses, 
and he has several head of the latter, but for pleasure 
only. Mr. Sexmith reports business fairly good in his 
line, but looks for an increase when the crops are har- 
vested. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, returned home the last of last week from his 
pleasure trip in the east, after assisting in nominating 
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McKinley and Roosevelt, and received a cordial greeting 
from his old friends upon his arrival. During his ab- 
sence he visited the lumber regions of Maine, New 
Brunswick and Canada and has much to say about how 
lumber manufacture is carried on at the points visited. 
Mr, Alexander is an observing man on lumber lore and 
saw logs and is authority on all matters in those lines, 
and when he makes a statement in that line it can 
generally be relied upon as correct. 

E. W. Brooks and John D. Ross, of Chicago, members 
of that successful lumberiug concern, the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Company, of Schofield, were in the city and at 
the latter place the first of the week looking over their 
interests. 

Trade in lumber circles still remains low, but all 
anticipate a lively fall trade. 

The two railway lines entering this city report lum- 
ber shipments considerably less than last year, 

c. C. Yawkey, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, of 
Hazelhurst, who has lately located in this city, has 
secured plans for a $12,000 residence and has already 
begun operations for its erection. Mr. Yawkey and 
family are welcome additions to Wausau’s business and 
social circles, 

The present freshet will enable W. W. Mitchell, of 
Stevens Point, to secure his stock of logs hung up in the 
Eau Plaine, Rib and Wisconsin rivers, 

Walter Alexander and C. 8S. Curtis departed for Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Indianapolis on Tuesday evening 
to investigate the situation and learn something tangible 
in relation to the prospects for business. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crossg, Wis., July 10.—It has been stormy in this 
locality for a week or ten days past, and considerable 
rain has fallen the entire length of Black river, and we 
have thought that it was more than probable that we 
would have a drive, but up to the present writing there 
seems to be no signs of any. It is reported that they 
have a good driving stage of water on the upper Missis- 
sippi, the St. Croix and the Chippewa and will no doubt 
get out quite a few logs from those streams. The C. L. 
Colman Lumber Company, of this place, will doubtless 
get enough logs to start up within a week or ten days, 
but the mills that are dependent upon logs from this 
river will have to wait a while. Trade is dull now, as 
is usually the case at this season of the year. 

Capt. Joe Whitney, of Grand Rapids, Wis., was in the 
city on his way to St. Louis a few days ago. He is 
disposing of a fleet of lumber that is being sawed at St. 
Croix. 

Frank IL. Hixon, accompanied by his wife, left for 
Montreal last week on a pleasure trip of a couple of 
weeks. They will go down the St. Lawrence and visit 
some of the eastern watering places. 

N. H, Withee is spending the week in Clark county, 
Wisconsin, looking after his lumber interests there. 
Upon his return he will go to Oregon to look over his 
timber interests. 

Horace G. MacKinley has just returned from Oregon, 
where he has spent the past ten months looking after 
timber. He reports considerable activity out there in 
that line. He will return west the last of this week. 

Ole H. Olson, who for several years past has been the 
chief clerk in Capt. Thomson’s office in connection with 
the government improvements on the upper Mississippi, 
died at his home in Winona on Sunday last of quick 
consumption. He had been confined to the house for 
several months. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 12.—The market is still dull 
with no great anxiety on the part of the mill men to sell. 
They are holding prices firm, and for this reason buyers 
are not numerous. The abnormal prices obtained for 
some of the lower grades suitable for box stuff have fallen 
off considerably, while in the better grades the high 
prices have been maintained. There is very little demand 
for hardwoods, with the exception of basswood. One 
firm here which sold 500,000 feet of elm early this spring 
to New York parties for $20 a thousand is glad to sell 
similar stock now for $15. 

A leading lumberman said this morning: “White pine 
stock is staple and its scarcity guarantees a good price, 
but the market for hardwoods is so erratic that a mill 
operated on hardwoods alone would have to shut down 
the next year to afford an opportunity to dispose of the 
stock. Last year the demand for box stock ran the price 
of low grade lumber up to an abnormal pitch, but the 
demand has not kept pace with the supply. The con- 
sumer has found the price to him more than he could 
afford and has simply stopped buying. I think, however, 
the market will settle down to a good, steady demand 
this fall, without much variation from present prices.” 

The Kirby, Carpenter Company has already sold 
60,000,000 feet of its present season’s cut. 

The Menominee River Shingle Company this week sold 
105,000 ties to the Chicago & Northwestern railway. 
This is one of the largest tie deals of the season. 

It has been raining here every day for two weeks and 
the heavy rainfall has been beneficial to the drives. 
Good progress is being made on all of them and there is 
no longer any danger of a shortage of logs. 

Shipments have been very light for several weeks. The 
large wholesale yards are said to be heavily stocked with 
lumber, and for this reason there is no hurry to get the 
stock off from local docks. ‘All of the companies here 
have plenty of piling room. 
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EASTERN [MICHIGAN TRADE. 


Bay City anp SaGinaw, Micu., July 11.—The lumber 
industry has developed no features of interest during 
the week. There is some inquiry for stock, but on the 
whole the situation is not such as suits operators. It 
is remembered that this is the dull season, when those 
who can do so spend a little time in rest and recreation 
and that at this season of the year lumber always moves 
sluggishly. But despite the quietude in trade, the deal- 
ers and manufacturers manifest lots of confidence, and 
without exception every one expresses the belief that 
by the middle of August trade will be fairly active. 
They argue that the white pine will be needed and that 
buyers will not be wanting. White pine has an advan- 
tage over other timber in this particular, as it is in gen- 
erally strong hands while other timber is manufactured 
by so many small operators who must realize about as 
fast as the timber comes from the saw that it is con- 
sequently difficult to hold up prices at times when 
trade is slow. It is this condition that forced the Michi- 
gan Hemlock Association to scale prices $1 a thousand 
all around. Holders of white pine generally claim that 
there has been no drop and there has not been much, 
although William Ryan, a Toledo dealer, who has been 
here some days and has gone to Grayling to buy lum- 
ber, says that in Toledo concessions equal to about 10 
per cent are being made in sales and purchases. 

Some sales of Canadian stock have been made and at 
full prices. Eddy Bros, & Co., of Bay City, are reported 
to have sold 5,000,000 feet of norway being manufactured 
at Cutler, Ont., at $12.20, which is a very good price, 
and some other lots are reported as having been sold 
at good figures. 

Scarcity of water has held up some logs. In the 
Tittabawassee there is back about 6,000,000 feet belong- 
ing to Saginaw parties, and they are now where it is 
expected they can be reached. 

Last year the boom in the price of lath set everybody 
wild who had timber that could be produced into lath, 
and everything was turned up for the purpose that was 
available. Old docks were ripped up and even old slab 
piles were resurrected and lath mills were started every- 
where. A number of firms operating mills added lath , 
machinery. ‘The country seemed to have gone daft on 
lath and prices advanced from $1.50 and $1.75 to $4 
and $4.50. When the season closed every manufacturer 
was cleaned out of lath. Well, the appetite for lath has 
been appeased and there is not much demand for them 
just now and the price has dropped to $3 and $3.50. 
The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company contracted its 
entire output for the season at these figures. The same 
concern had only about 1,700,000 feet of unsold lumber 
in its yard June 1, and has had enough orders since to 
keep its stock down fairly well, although it is running 
its mill day and night. 

A raft containing 2,730,000 feet of logs from Georgian 
bay arrived Friday for the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company. Pitts & Co., of Bay City, are getting 8.000.000 
feet of logs cut on Indian reserve lands in the Georgian 
bay district, and they will convert the same into lumber, 

E. B. Foss & Co. have been getting some lumber by 
boat from outside sources. The firm is carrying a well 
assorted stock and has had a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness. It is always in shape to take care of everything 
wanted by the trade, 

The movement of lumber by water seems to have been 
small at all Lake Huron ports, It was the smallest 
month’s business at Cheboygan for June in many years. 
The shipments were: Lumber, feet, 2,215,000; lath, 500,- 
000 pieces; ties, 94,074; poles, 1,800; and 2,500.000 feet 
of logs which were rafted to Detroit for the Delta Lum- 
ber Company, being the second raft taken down for that 
concern this season, 

The American Fibre Company has been organized at 
Saginaw with a capital stock of $200,000 for the pur- 
pese of manufacturing pails, tubs, lard and other pack- 
ages from wood pulp. The company has an option on 
the old mill and lumber yard plant of the A. W. Wright 
Lumber Company. 

Last week two tugs left Raine’s landing, St. Mary’s 
river, with a raft containing 800,000 feet of fine hard- 
wood logs for St. Ignace. After entering Lake Huron 
a blow came on and the raft was carried down the lake 
and finally brought up at Alpena. Arrangements were 
made to have the logs manufactured at the Avery mill. 

N. & B. Mills, of Marysville, shipped the last car of 
logs from Prescotte on Monday. This firm has been 
operating in lesco and Ogemaw counties for forty years, 
handling from 7,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet annually. 
Their timber has been carried by rail of late to Tawas 
and there made up into rafts for towing down the lake. 

Moore & McDonald, of Bay City, have purchased a 
timber limit in Canada estimated to cut 30,000,000 feet, 
and they will cut the timber this fall and winter. 

Gus Freéman, owner of a smal] saw mill six miles 
north of Bad Axe, died Monday afternoon from injuries 
received by being caught in the machinery at his mill 
the same day. 

The last vestige of the plant of the South End Lumber 
Company’s mill was removed by the taking down of the 
smokestack on Saturday. This mill was stocked by 
Mosher & Fisher and others, but their financial em- 
barrassment and the act of the Ontario legislature pro- 
hibiting the export of saw logs cut short the life of the 
mill anc it has remained idle the last two years. The 
machinery in the plant was sold to Saginaw parties and 
the plant dismantled, 

The Churchill saw mill at Alpena is shut down tem- 
porarily awaiting a supply of logs. The dockmen and 
longshoremen’s unions at Alpena have consolidated and 
the latter name will cover both organizations. 
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The biggest wooden boat ever constructed on the lakes 
is nearing completion at the shipyard of James David- 
son on this river. It is a three-masted schooner 350 
feet long, 454 feet beam and 27 feet hold. 

Saginaw will give to Michigan a lumberman candidate 
for governor, and West Bay City has a lumberman in 
congress, Rousseau O, Crump, representing the tenth 
district. He has been nominated for the fourth term, 
and there is no doubt as to his election. The hold Mr. 
Crump has on the people of the district is something 
marvelous. He is not an orator, but no one who forms 
his acquaintance will go back on him, for he has one 
of the most genial physiognomies that ever came down 
the pike. He was born in Monroe county, New York, 
in 1843, removed to Allegan county in 1868 and engaged 
in the lumber Lusiness, which he has continued to the 
present time. In 1881 he came to West Bay City, and 
in 1884 organized the Crump Manufacturing Company 
and erected a large box factory. He is also head of the 
firm of Crump & Son, operating a box lumber manu- 
factory at Koscommon. He has been alderman and mayor 
of his city, and in business and in social circles he is 
highly respected. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., July 11.—Ex-Senator Vilas spent the 
fore part of the week in Ashland looking after lumber 
interests here. 

The Lake Superior Lumber Company started its new 
mill at the head of the bay this week. 

Messrs. Weyerhaeuser and Rutledge were in Ashland 
recently. They made a trip over the M., St. P. & A. 
railway, to note the progress in their logging along 
the line. They report conditions satisfactory. 

Pat Glynn, of Green Bay, visited Ashland this week, 
looking up the lumber market. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company received $21,000 
insurance to cover its loss by fire at Pearson’s a short 
time ago. - 

There is no change in the movement of lumber. This 
week’s shipments are away below that of last year. The 
mills are all running and dock room is becoming more 
and more cramped, and it is feared some mills will be 
compelled to shut down. The shipments of lumber for 
the week ending Tuesday, July 10, are as follows: 
Sch. Commodore, A. BE. Wilson & Co. to the Mills, 

Gray, Curletom Co, BUGS cc vce ccc ccvivncss 800,000 
Str. Eliza H. Strong, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Hurd 


& Hauvenatein, Cleveland ...ccccccccccvvcses 1,000,000 
Str. A. A. Turner, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Brewer 











ee a eB eee Pee 300,000 
Sch. Oneonta, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Bliss & Van 

PAU. TORE PUTO wicicces paccccecccacecns 575,000 
Sch. A. C. Maxwell, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Bliss & 

Ven Aven, BAst GASINSW 1 co cccccccccvcvsces 700,000 
Sch. Dorcas Pendall, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Bliss & 

Week AUN, TAGE BOGIOW 6. ccc reerccas cen 600,000 
Str. A. L. Hopkins, A. E. Wilson to Empire Lum- 

eR a ee ee eae 700,000 
Sch. Chicago Board of Trade, A. I. Wilson & Co. 

to Empire Lumber Co., Toledo .............. 550,000 
Str. Preston, George Furbush to Detroit Lumber 

Co., Detroit; Gilchrist & Schuck, Sandusky... 900,000 
Sch. Harvey Bissell, Thompson Lumber Co., to Lud- 

TOU Rie Gig PI oi ko 66% kes ee bee ws 700,000 
Sch..W. J. Hanaford, Savage Bros. to C. W. Kotch- 

Gy, EEE, FR SEDC UNECE EA Ker eKebeheereed 370,000 

P| Re er CONE TER CEE Peet, 7,555,000 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Crookston Lumber Company, Crookston, Minn., 
has been enabled by the low water to recover 5,000 dead- 
head logs and expects to gather as many more before 
the opening of the saw mill, within the next few weeks. 
The Red lake drive of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet and 
the Clear Water river drive of 30,000,000 feet are both 
coming along and will undoubtedly be brought out com- 
plete. 

There are said to be 60,000,000 feet of logs in the 
Mississippi river, between Little Falls and Brainerd, 
which are stranded on account of the low water. 

Recent rains have enabled the log drive upon the 
Chippewa river to start, and it is reported that log 
drives in other portions of Wisconsin will also move. 

The saw mill of the John Week Lumber Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., closed down last week, having 
sawed out its logs. The company has 2,000,000 feet of 
logs in the Wisconsin river and 5,000,000 feet in the 
Rib river, and it is thought that these will all reach 
the mill safely, so that it may soon be reopened, 

The Kinyon Lumber Company’s sash and door fac- 
tory at Menominee has closed down. It is said that 
this is the direct result of the Boer war, as the product 
of the factory had nearly all been exported to Africa 
previous to the commencement of hostilities. 

A meeting of stockholders ‘of the Island Mill & 
Lumber Company, of Onalaska, Wis., has been called for 
July 14 at La Crosse, to wind up the affairs of the 
company. The lands have already been divided, and 
little remains to be done except the formalities of dis- 
solution. Mayor H, A. Bright, of Black River Falls, has 
for years been one of the principal stockholders of the 
company, which during its score of years has done mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of business on Black river. 

OPPrrrorrrrvvv 

A recent dispatch from Binghamton, N. Y., states 
that a brass band which had occasion to march through 
an orchard in that section, killed or stunned practically 
all the caterpillars and other destructive insects in the 
trees. This fact may contain a valuable hint for the 
division of forestry, department of agriculture, and 
doubtless a little inquiry in rural districts would dis- 
cover a number of musical organizations eminently 
adapted for the performance of useful services in this 
direction. 
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MATTERS IN THE DOMINION. 


Ortawa, OnT., July 10.—The dominion government 
has promulgated an order-in-council authorizing the 
issue of permits at Dawson City, Yukon territory, ena- 
bling timber to be cut in that territory free of dues for 
the erection of churches, parsonages and school houses. 
Several applications had been maue to the department of 
the interiur, at Uttawa, tor the purposes mentioned, but 
there was no provision in the existing reguwauons 
whereby permission couid be granted to cut timer free. 

Contractors and builders at Sault Ste, Marie and other 
points in that part of Ontario, report that they are 
unable to get what lumber they require Irom Uutario 
yards, and are now shipping 1n large quantities trom. 
British Columbia. This 1s tne first time in the history 
of Ontario that it has been found necessary to bring 
lumber from the western province. The scarcity of lum- 
ber in Ontario is due to increased building operations, 
to the great fire at Ottawa, and also to the ditlicuity 
in floating logs by reason of the unusual lack of rain. 

Gilmour & Co., Limited, with share capital of $1,U00,- 
000, and head oflice in the town of ‘Trenton, Unt., have 
received a charter to buy, sell and deal in timber limits, 
saw logs, timber and timber products, to carry on busi- 
ness as timber and lumber merchants and to manu- 
facture lumber and all kinds of wooden wares, boxes, 
pulp, paper and other commodities produced from wood. 
The new company will take over the business of the 
Gilmour Company. Messrs. A. Gilmour, D. Gilmour and 
M. Richardson are the provisional directors. 

The British paper-makers who are touring Canada 
and the United States have arrived in this vicinity, They 
are headed by C. 8. Phillips, editor and proprietor of 
8. C. Phillips & Co., publications, In an interview Mr. 
Phillips said: “We have been constantly remarking 
on the great possibilities of the introduction of English 
capital to work up the illimitable forests of spruce and 
pulp-producing timber in Canada. Several of our Eng- 
lish and Scotch concerns are already interested in pulp 
and paper mills in the lower province, which have proved 
to be working with great success. Several of the dele- 
gates have their eyes on tempting water powers and 
timber limits which will bear serious discussion when 
they return home.” 

The lumber business is dull in the Ottawa district at 
present, but little shipping is being done. A prom- 
inent Ottawa lumberman is authority for the statement 
that this condition of things is due to the dullness in 
building operations in the United States and to the 
lack of ocean carrying facilities. The South African war 
has made such a demand on shipping that it is impos- 
sible for the lumbermen to secure the vessels required in 
the lumber carrying trade. Lumbering operations at the 
Chaudiere here have been practically restored in the fire- 
swept portion. The Booth miils and the Bronson mills, 
the latter being operated by the Hull Lumber Company, 
pending the rebuilding of its mill, are now turning out 
large cuts. 

It is stated that there are no large stocks of lumber 
on hand in Manitoba and that had it not been for the 
building strike in Chicago, lumber dealers of Winnipeg 
would have been unable to secure supplies of lumber 
from the south, and that, consequently, there would 
have been a shortage in certain lines in Winnipeg. A 
large number of grain elevators, it is said, are to be 
erected in that province in the autumn and large quan- 
tities of lumber will be required. The Rat Portage Lum- 
ber Company is reported to have received an order from 
the Ogilvie Milling Company for 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for this purpose. 

The manufacturers of British Columbia are said to 
be anticipating a large demand from China when the 
present difficulties there shall have become settled. The 
disturbance, however, has had so far no perceptible effect 
upon the lumber exports of British Columbia. Large 
shipments have lately gone forward to Tien-Tsin, and 
quite recently the steamer Estivold carried 2,500,000 
feet of lumber from the sound to China, while the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Company is said to be also shipping 
largely to the Flowery Kingdom. 





A CHANCE FOR AMERICAN SHIPPERS. 


Correspondents of the Lumberman from Port Louis, 
Mauritius, state that the imports of wood into that 
island consist of teak, logs and shingles, from Moul- 
main, and logs, planks and shingles from Singapore 
and what they call sap planks and logs from Norway 
and Sweden. American woods, it seems, are not used; 
but our correspondents state that if they could secure 
samples and full information in regard to American 
forest products they would be glad to see what they 
could do with them. Mauritius is the junction point 
of the ocean routes in the western part of the Indian 
ocean. It is due east from Madagascar and there seems 
no good reason why, if American woods can be shipped 
to Cape Town and Delagoa bay for the South African 
trade, they should not also find some market in Mau- 
ritius, which is from its geographical location, if not 
from its size, of importance. The chief resource of the 


island, aside from the trade dependent upon its location 
and its shipping interest, is sugar raising. The area 
of the island is 1,063 square miles, and its population 
is about 400,000. Its capital is Port Louis. It would 
seem that there should be a market for a moderate 
amount of American lumber and timber and perhaps 
shingles; which could be furnished out of long leaf 
yellow pine for the timber and some other material for 
lumber and shingles cheaper than they can be supplied 
of teak. 





FOREIGN NEWS NOTES. 


The three principal Chilean woods used for building 
are stronger, harder and more lasting than anything in 
the United States, and will endure for one hundred 
years or more in moist soil; but they are very subject to 
warping and twisting, and pine from the United States 
is largely used for flooring, interior finish and similar 
purposes. 

At the recent sale of timber limits at Quebec, Que., 
1,793 square miles were disposed of for about $135,000, 
about seventy lumbermen and pulpmen being present at 
the sale. 

Lumber exports through Halifax, N. S., are seriously 
taxing the loading capacity of the yards and piers, where 
about 400 cars of deals, chiefly spruce, but with con- 
siderable pine, hemlock and hardwood, are now awaiting 
the arrival of vessels. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Timber Rescources of Idaho. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO, July 6.—A friend of mine, a lum- 
berman, recently sent me a copy of your magazine (too 
big to be called a paper), and I never before knew there 
were so many interesting things to say about lumber and 
lumbermen. I think Saley’s little piece about the rela- 
tions of the wholesaler and the retailer is meet and 
timely, and the seed he sows should bear good fruit. I 
have been in the lumber business (retail) in Idaho for 
fourteen years, and fortunately have had little or no 
trouble with our wholesalers, but I believe that the west- 
ern mill men are peculiarly liberal and even generous in 
their dealings with the smaller fry. 

I venture that not one lumberman in one hundred east 
of the Mississippi can tell, on the instant, where Idaho 
i3 located on the map of the United States, and since our 
map is now scattered all over the world I don’t much 
blame ’em. After you do locate us 90 percent of you will 
at once imagine that Idaho is simply a desert of sage, 
cacti, jack rabbits and lava rock. Let me disillusion you 
at once. Idaho, which means the “Gem of the Moun- 
tains,” has the clearest and coolest streams, the biggest 
trout, the wildest mountains and the most deer, elk and 
bear, the most beautiful valleys, better supplied with 
water for irrigation, the heaviest yield of wheat, oats, 
barley, hay and vegetables, the finest melons, the most 
luscious fruit, the most delightful climate and the most 
hospitable and sociable people in America, and, what 
will be of more interest to the most of your readers, 
several million acres of the best white and yellow pine, 
fir and tamarac timber now standing on the continent. 
Government surveys show 10,000,000 acres of timber 
land, and while it will be some years before the most of 
it will be utilized, on account of being inaccessible at the 
present time, there are many hundred million feet that 
could be handled at once at a handsome profit, the neces- 
sary capital only being required. I have camped out, 
hunted and fished through as fine pine timber as grows 
anywhere that will cut from 10,000 to 40,000 feet an 
acre, an idea] stream for driving flowing just where it is 
the handiest, and never a log floating on its placid bosom. 
Some day there will be a mighty scramble for this tim- 
ber at prices about ten times as much as it could be had 
for today, but then to the most of us it will be, as it has 
always been, “too late, too late; you cannot enter now.” 

The demand for lumber all over the west is heavier 
now than it has been for years, or ever before; the coun- 
try is going ahead by leaps and bounds, and the mills 
cannot begin to supply the demand for their product. 
Most of the lumber for Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada and even Idaho, with her vast forests, comes 
from Oregon, and the mills are all deservedly making all 
kinds of money. C. R. Suaw. 


Wno [lakes Wood Penstocks? 

Utica, N. Y., July 11.—Editor American Lumberman— 
Sir: Will you please advise us of the address of parties 
manufacturing wood penstocks? 

LATHROP MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

(The American Lumberman cannot recall any ad- 
dresses in this line at the moment of going to press, and 
would like to hear from its readers.—Ed.) 














Sam Parke, of the Industrial Lumber Company, Beau- 
mont, Tex., is in New Orleans, making arrangements 
with Quartermaster Scully, U. S. A., for the shipment 
to Cuba of the first consignment of lumber on the con- 
tract for 1,200,000 feet of lumber, recently closed by the 
government with him. 

BABA BPAPI LIT 

Next Wednesday bids will be opened by the board of 
control of the state penitentiary of Mississippi for tim- 
ber lands, preferably located in the Delta. This is the 
first time the state has appeared in the role of a pur- 
chaser of timbered lands, and a number of bids are in. 
It is said that it is the intention of the board to erect 
saw mills for the utilization of the timber, and, after 
the lands have been cleared, they will be put under oper- 
ation. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Better Feeling at New York Small Receipts at Buffalo Last Week. Slight Improvement at the 
Hub News of the Quaker City —Pittsburg Pointers DUrive 
Prospects on Maine Rivers. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 9.—Midsummer quiet is here, but 
fortunately the rainbow of hope is to be observed on 
the huiizon, and the optimistic views of the umber dealer 
ale Of such vo.ume that they send whatever of pessim- 
isiu theie may be in the atmosphere tar into the snadow. 

In other words, aided theieto by any number of 
inquiries—not always, it must be admitted, followed up 
by oiders—the metiopolitan lumber dea.er has man- 
aged to get himself into such a state of feeaamg that 
he can attend to business or go off on his vacation 
with the tond assurance that aflairs will not go entirely 
tou the dogs duiing his absence, and that he witl do 
a fan tiade in the fail at prices that will not be 
tur fiom what they are now. 

ihe wiseacies will be sudiy out of their reckoning 
if a fainly large amount of bui.ding is not done this 
full. bveryth.ny points to a good season, First, there 
is the fact that i:umber is down to figures that mean 
it cannot go lower, while ail other bui.ding materials 
have ulso reached bottom, as far as their prices are 
concerned. ‘Lhis was the great hitch all winter and 
spring, and it is now practically removed. Add _ to 
that the reduction of the tax rate to 2..30 or 2.35 
from 2.55, which it was last year, and you have sev- 
eral excellent reasons why the builder should feel a 
little more hopetul regarding the situation and why 
bui.ding shouid revive again.. 

The improvement in the general situation is also 
most marked. ‘Lhe great rush on the part of some 
dealers to topple over each other in the efiort to secure 
an order seems to have stopped, for a time at least, 
and some of them have managed to come to their senses 
before quoting figures that would surely have meant 
a big loss. 

Among recent visitors to the city was H. A. Batche- 
lor, of the Batchelor Cypress Lumber Company,-. Pan- 
asofiskee, Fia. Mr. Batchelor had been out west, had 
seen his family comfortabiy settied for the summer on 
the Massachusetts sea coast, and is now on his way home. 

Wiliaun M, Dean & Co., of Long Island City, have 
been incorporated at Aibany. ‘Lhe capital stock is 
p.aced at $20,000, and it is proposed to deal in lum- 
ber and to mill and manufacture the same. The direc- 
tors are William M. Dean and James G. Cronkite, of 
Brooklyn, and Robert C. Burnside, of this city. 

Last week marked the departure for Kurope of sev- 
eral prominent lumber dealers. James B. Wall, of the 
Butiaio Hardwood Lumber Company, Butfalo, and O. 
KE. Yeager, who had just sold out his interest in the 
Empire Lumber Company, of Buffalo, are two of them, 
and the other large contingent was headed by John 
N. Scatcherd, of Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo. ‘The con- 
tingent in question did not consist of lumbermen, They 
were the members of the executive committee of the 
Pan-American Exposition, which opens in Buttalo next 
year. ‘Lhere are six or eight of them and Mr. Scatcherd 
is chairman of the committee. They are going over 
with the intention of gathering in exhibits for the 
Butlalo exposition, and anybody who knows Mr. Scatch- 
erd knows that they wili get them. ‘They will remain 
abroad about six weeks, and if they fail to return 
with contracts for everything shown in Paris it will be 
understood that the reason for the omission was that 
the exhibit failed to suit the members of the committee. 

John Bell & Son, dealers in building materials at 
One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street, Girard avenue 
and the Harlem river, incorporated today under the title 
of the John Bell Company, 

G,. C. Pratt, secretary of the Sawed Veneer Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has returned from his Boston trip 
and gone back home. 

Another gentleman who has just spent ten days in 
Boston and the east is A. G, Steeves, of No. 18 Broad- 
way. He reports having found trade very fair, with 
prices for North Carolina pine holding much steadier. 

Visitors to the trade the past week included George 
H. Hoke, Gulfport, Miss.; M. M. Darr, of the Eastern 
Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. A. Myrick, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; and Sam Henry, the veteran 
lumberman of Moss Point, Miss., who represents James 
& Abbott, Boston, 

Mr. Morrison, of the New York office of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, who has been in St. Louis 
several weeks, is expected back here in a few days. 


Charters for the Week. 


In steam tonnage timber rates from the gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and continent are sustained, 117s 
6d to 120s being asked for July and August loading, 
with few boats. available. From 112s 6d to 115s would 
probably be accepted to Liverpool or the west coast of 
England, Deal rates from the provinces are quiet but 
the rates have not run below 55s from St, John to the 
west coast of England. Time boats for July and August 
continue scarce with a fair demand. 

In sail tonnage the market from gulf ports to Buenos 
Ayres continues strong and as high as $15 has been 
obtained for large-size vessels. Brazil orders are scarce 
and there is little or no inquiry for Boston or Portland, 
with rates nominal at $9.50 to $10. There are numerous 


inquiries for tonnage from the south to the West Indies, 
but weather condit‘ons are adverse at this season and a 
rate of $9.50 to $10 offers little inducement to ship 
owners, Coastwise lumber rates are well sustained at 
$5 Brunswick to New York, though offerings do not seem 
to have increased, 
Fixtures for the week are as follows: 
Average tonnage. 
1,847 





Transatlantic charters............. 8 8 
South AMPA ...cccccecvcvcvvece 3 1,531 
UE OT iso... 5c 0% 010 0.0.0.9 00 0594-00 1 478 
NS PEE eer rr 1 242 
OGIO: 95 5.0 vis.b: oso vse ns 6 tons 10 432 
DPOINE, 6 6'o.6 0% 6.06: 6 0450-0000 04400088 0 0 
Total and total tonnage....... 23 24,408 
Totals (OEt WOK. occ cae cee cveceves 32 26,125 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 11.—The week’s receipts of forest 
products were very small, being only 2,990,000 feet of 
lumber and 2,400,000 shingles. There is promise of an 
increase for the coming week, as several tows are in. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are already laying new foundations 
for the refitting of their burned-out yard and have plans 
for a new office under way. The Erie railroad is rebuild- 
ing its burned trestle and will soon be running into the 
isoiated district again. 

i, D. Colie has a cargo of pine in from the Murphy 
Lumber Company, at Green Bay, on the steamer Birek- 
head, which also brought down a pony and child’s phae- 
ton obtained from the same source. Somebody laughs 
and says that Green Bay apparently has to throw in a 
chromo to make a sale, but Mr. Colie declares he paid 
good money for the rig. The joke is rather on him, 
though, as by some mishap the phaeton went overboard 
after reaching destination and had to be fished out of 
the water. 

F, W. Vetter has resumed his interest in the Empire 
Lumber Company, as was from almost the first surmised 
he would, though he did not take the step till late last 
week. It is supposed that he gets a good offer or he 
would not do this, for it is no child’s play to set up and 
maintain mills in the wilds of Arkansas, as he has done. 
He goes back there this week, but states that he will 
not need to spend so much time there as formerly. O. E. 
Yeager’s share is taken by William Hollister. 

George B. Montgomery, who is suffering from a dis- 
located and broken ankle, sustained by a runaway at 
his summer home on the lake shore, is out again after 
two weeks’ lay off. It will be some time, however, before 
he lays aside his crutches, 

The Pan-American buildings are struggling into exist- 
ence at a good rate, considering the fact that the south- 
ern pine contracted for comes in so very slow. Some 
days no cars are obtained and some days only three 
or four come in. And yet nothing is done to put an end 
to the delay. 

The R, F. Wileox Lumber Company has taken a new 
lumber yard in the Tifft farm district, not far from that 
of Noyes & Sawyer, and will soon be filling it with 
hardwood lumber, mainly from its own mills in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. It is the intention of getting 
several million feet laid in before winter. Mr. Wilcox 
came to Buffalo last week to help in the work of laying 
out the yard, which had already been begun by the east- 
ern manager of the company, L. M. Hewitt. Mr. Wilcox 
lives at Connersville, Pa., where one of the mills is 
located. 

O. S. Laycock has moved his lumber office to his own 
block on Connecticut street, near Fourteenth. He reports 
the timber trade, which is his specialty, as rather quiet. 

H. S. James goes back to his new mills at Isola, Miss., 
again this week, where he is now turning out consider- 
able oak and ash lumber. 

Surveyor General Wall, of the new hardwood inspec- 
tion bureau of the national association, reports that he 
is making entirely satisfactory progress in the work, 
although now very busy looking after the operations 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company. Several 
appointments of inspectors have lately been made in 
Michigan, and Memphis is about to make a recommen- 
dation in the same line for his approval. 

Alfred Haines is slowly recovering from his late 
severe illness, 

—_—aeror—rer—rr* 


TRADE NOTES AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—Cheerful and encouraging 
signs are not wanting if a fellow looks for them, and, per 
contra, the voice of the croaker is heard less frequently 
and less vehemently as we approach mid-July. The pres- 
ent quiet is marked by no gloomy views, and no long 
faces are pulled, for the dealer recognizes the difference 
between this period of slow business and that of a few 
years ago. The ascent of a mountain is marked by 
abrupt rises, followed by less marked depressions, and 
the passage of these depressed spots gives a fellow breath 
for the next rise. Lumber dealers recognize that we 
are at present going up the mountain of prosperity, and 
the present period is merely a “thankee-ma’am” in the 
road. 


To come back to the cheerful signs again, dealers report 
many more inquiries for the past few days, and a little 
greater readiness on the part of retailers to take stock 
ordered a few months ago for future delivery. Buyers 
who had made such contracts, and at the first decline 
of prices had made use of the various expedients to refuse 
later deliveries, now show a disposition to come in more 
gracefully and take the lumber. There is no apparent 
increase in the building movement, but jobbing and 
repairing have eaten into the retail stocks, and the 
yard men are getting to the buying point by degrees. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that there may be a 
simultaneous arrival at this point, which would put 
the market in a busy condition once more. 

The lumber industry has had rather more than its 
share of devastation by fire during the past week. An 
unusual number of serious fires have taken place on 
Albany street during the last six months, and by no 
means the least of these occurred on the night of July 3, 
when upward of $100,000 worth of lumber belonging 
to the C, W. Leatherbee Lumber Company was destroyed. 
The fire (the cause of which is still a mystery) seemed 
to start in the middle of the big storehouse which bor- 
ders Albany street, and three-quarters of an hour after 
it was first discovered the entire building was comp!etely 
enveloped and the walls falling in. The flames spread to 
the wharf, which is about 200 feet by 280 feet, but with 
that it was checked, and although it seemed impossible 
for a time, the loss was confined to this one property. 
The loss is said to be fully covered by insurance. 

On the night of July 6 the William Curtis’ Sons Com- 
pany, on Eustis street, was visited by a fire, probably 
incendiary, of a serious character. ‘The fire was dis- 
covered about 9 o’clock, and for a number of hours kept 
the entire department busy. The loss was much smaller 
than it would have been had it not been for the particu- 
larly fine construction of this plant. The fire started in 
a brick and steel building, and was largely confined to 
this part, but the lumber which was contained here was 
either entirely burned or ruined by the smoke and water. 
The loss is estimated at about $30,000, which is covered 
by insurance. 

The New England Box Company, of Winchester, N. H., 
was a heavy loser by fire on the morning of July 4. The 
fire started in the boiler room of the box factory, and 
in an incredibly short space of time was beyond control. 
He!p was summoned from Keene, the nearest town, but it 
was impossible to reach the scene before 1 o’clock, by 
which time the plant was beyond the aid of the fire 
department. It was only the middle of last March that 
this company suffered a heavy loss by fire, and since 
that time a large amount of new machinery had been 
put in, all of which was destroyed. The entire loss was 
probably $150,000, half of which was covered by insur- 
ance. 

The question of adopting the rules for the measure- 
ment and inspection of hardwood lumber which are in 
vogue in the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
is still up for discussion, and Boston dealers are going at 
the subject cautiously and with a due sense of the 
importance of the proposed change. Opinion is about 
evenly divided as to the advisability of adopting these 
rules, and there is much to be said on each side. A 
committee has been appointed for a consideration of 
this matter, of which Horace Bickford is chairman. The 
committee consists, in addition to Mr. Bickford, of C. C. 
Batchelder, H. D. Wiggin, W. H. Bigelow and Horace C. 
Bearse. This committee will meet as often as new light 
can be obtained on the question, and strive to make a 
report which will enable the hardwoods dealers to quickly 
come to a decision about this matter. 

James & Abbot have moved from their old office at 4 
Liberty square to the building at 143 Milk street. They 
have leased the entire building, and will themselves 
occupy the second floor, which will give them ample. 
accommodation and prove most attractive quarters. The 
offices are finished in North Carolina pine, and hand- 
somely stained with the popular forest green. 





THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10.—Trading is a little 
brisker at the beginning of the current week than it has 
been during the last couple of weeks, but nothing like a 
strong movement is generally looked for now until the 
latter part of August. A tendency to hold back orders 
for stuff required during August and September is noted 
and this will strengthen the fall movement. 

With the exception of hemlock and quartered white 
oak, the prices of the various lines are being maintained. 
Why hemlock should not be held more firmly at the mills 
under the conditions of increased stumpage and a short- 
ened supply of logs with a fair prospect for a good fall 
movement throughout the distributing points is some- 
thing for which an explanation that will explain is 
wanted. 

A fire apparently of incendiary origin destroyed the 
fine shed and a large stock of box boards adjoining 
Thomas B. Rice’s box factory on the Mifflin street wharf 
early on Sunday morning. The factory, one of the most 
complete of its kind in the city, was fortunately saved 
with but little damage. The loss approximated $15,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 

Frederick R. Gerry, mill work and mantels, of 1835 
Market street and also Peetz street and Schuylkill ave- 
nue, made an assignment July 5 to Attorney Christopher 
Fallon, 411 Walnut street, for the benefit of his cred- 
itors. The amount of the liabilities has not been stated. 
Mr. Gerry’s failure caused W. J. Lanigon & Co., lumber 
dealers at Thirtieth street and Locust street, also to 
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assign, the latter firm being a creditor of the first named 
to the extent of $13,000, so it is said. 

We learn that the retail lumber dealers of Wilkes- 
barre and the vicinity are to hold some sort of a pow- 
wow July 12 and 13 that will be partly business and 
very largely pleasure. Philadelphia will be represented 
on the ocacsion by several traveling salesmen, who will 
find it convenient to be there at that time. 

On Monday of last week the wholesale trade invited 
itself to a dinner and good time generally at the Man- 
heim Club. There was a very general acceptance of the 
suggestion to come together and discuss seasonable 
viands, cooling drinks and a little business across the 
festive board. Very few of the leading wholesalers then 
in the city were absent. E, F. Perry, of New York, sec- 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was there. 

The Rumbargers, if the familiarity of the expression 
be allowed, comprise as busy a family as may be found 
in the trade. John L., the father of the present flock, 
who years ago made lumber and a pile of money in 
Indiana and is now enjoying repose from business cares, 
has just returned from a two weeks’ trip to Balston, Old 
Orchard and other points up north; Frank is attending 
the republican state convention at Charleston, W. Va., 
as a delegate from Grant county; Robert R. is officiating 
as president of the Elkins Fair Association at Elkins, 
W. Va., and John J. is actively engaged in dodging the 
hornets that have taken possession of his new summer 
residence out Haverford way. 

Louis Nottnagel Walton, freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, died at Beverly, N. J., last week. His 
territory practicallly covered the entire city south of 
Vine street, and he has collected charges amounting to 
$1,000,000 monthly. 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


Pirrspura, Pa., July 10.—Considerable business is 
being held back on account of the present existing state 
of prices and it is generally expected that at the very 
first impetus to trade a boom will set in which will 
give every one more business than he can conveniently 
handle. Retailers’ stocks are lower than they have 
been for a long time, and as soon as the would-be builder 
realizes that prices are at the bottom notch he will 
start in at once to get his building materials. The 
wholesaler is not attempting to force trade, being able 
to wait a turn of the tide through the volume of last 
season’s business. 

An inquiry for 750,000 feet of hemlock reached this 
city yesterday from the Philadelphia market. The 
Schoer Pressed Steel Company has decided to make 
wooden cars and has an order for 270 frame cars with 
steel trucks. This will call for 400,000 feet of oak 
and will make that line pick up considerably, though 
it has maintained a firm attitude right along. 

The Pittsburg-Honduras Lumber Company at Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras, has purchased the Coloma tract, on 
which there is estimated to be about 10,000,000 feet of 
mahogany. 

W. I. Mitchell, who deals so extensively in pine, is 
on a business trip to Wisconsin. wa ad 

The Nicola Bros. Company has had large orders dur- 
ing the past week for pine, hemlock and cottonwood 
for manufacturing and consumption. F. F. Nicola 
stated that the feeling in prices seems to be firm with 
some slight concessions in hemlock only when odd lots 
are being cleaned up, desirable sizes remaining firm. 
During the past month this firm has disposed of 8,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, 

The Charlero. Lumber Company will start a branch 
yard at Donora, Pa., an advantageous site having been 
secured. 

Austin T. Nicola will return the last of July from 
an extensive European trip. 

The Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, of Nicholson, 
Miss., owned by D. L. Gillespie, John M. Hastings and 
Hugh Murphy, of this city, will begin to operate its 
mills next week and the daily output is expected to 
be from 100,000 to 125,000 feet. 

The main talk in lumber circles today is of the three 
disastrous planing mill fires in New Castle, Pa., and 
of the subsequent arrest of the alleged “‘firebug” who 
is known personally by many of the Pittsburg dealers. 
About nine o’clock on the evening of July 9, the Del- 
terly Planing Mill & Lumber Company’s plant was 
discovered to be in flames, later that of the Gailey Lum- 
ber Company, and a third fire was almost immediately 
discovered in the plant of the Hamilton Lumber 
Company. The Delterly plant is located across the 
Neshannock creek from Gailey’s which has an area of 
several acres. The Hamilton planing mill is located in 
the rear of Pittsburg street. From the last named burn- 
ing building a man was seen running and as suspiciou 
had been aroused two weeks ago by the burning of the 
Shenango Lumber Company’s plant, the hue and cry 
was raised at once. The fugitive was captured and dis- 
covered to be James Artz, prominently identified with 
the interests of a fire insurance company. He was 
seen acting in a suspicous manner about the Shenango 
Lumber Company’s fire and had been watched for the 
past ten days by detectives. 

He had been employed at different times in the vari- 
ous burned plants and was a friend of Edward Hamil- 
ton, manager of the Hamilton Lumber Company. He is 
well known in Pittsburg and his acquaintances here 
are at a loss to interpret his actions. Local dealers are 
interested financially in the unfortunate firms and are 
anxious to learn the exact losses. The Gailey Lumber 
Company will foot up the heaviest loss, the latest 
estimate being $40,000. The Delterly loss is put at 


$10,000 and the Hamilton Lumber Company’s at $15,000. 
Coming so close upon the late disastrous fire in Pitts- 
burg interest is exceptionally high. 

Two destructive and incendiary fires occurred at 
Altoona on the night of July 4. The large planing 
mill of Frank Brandt was destroyed and the plant of 
J, A. Elder was set on fire} but the flames were extin- 
guished before much damage was done, 

Fred Wilmarth, manager for the Penn Lumber Com- 
pany, returned from a week’s visit to the company’s 
—_ at St. Mary’s, Pa., where the mills are running 
ull. 

F. S. Wood, a prominent dealer of Rochester, N. Y., 
was registered at the Seventh Avenue hotel last week. 

Daniels & Collin report an improvement in the lumber 
situation and look for a steady increase in volume. 

D. L. Gillespie, one of the heaviest dealers in oak ties 
in this locality, stated that the long and severe drouth 
has had its effect on the tie business. Mr, Gillespie 
sees no reason why the fall demand should not be excep- 
tionally good. Prices were too high and were bound 
to seek a lower lever, but he does not expect them 
ever to be so low as two years ago. In his judgment 
the 16 to 1 platform means the revival of good times 
and in many respects he looks upon the present dullness 
as a good thing in order to give dealers an opportunity 
to work off the over production of the late boom. In 
the fall Mr. Gillespie predicts that choice orders can 
be sold at good firm prices. 





BUFFALO’S ANNUAL OUTING. 


BurFao, N. Y., July 11.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change took its first outing at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Canada, today, and was fortunate enough to get a cool 
day and a fine place for the ball game. This game is 
always the feature of the outing, though it quite often 
happens that the least said of it the better, so far as 
actual skill goes. But this time the playing was very 
creditable on both sides, though the hardwood team 
proved the better one. In fact the work was so good 
that it spoiled all the sport on the side, and might 
fairly pass for an ordinary semi-professional game. 

The players were chosen by H. S. Lee for the white 
pines and M, M. Wall for the hardwoods, with M. S. 
Burns pitcher and J. Godfrey catcher, the battery for 
the hardwoods, and E. L. Anthony and H. E. Mont- 
gomery for the pines. There was a wild thunder- 
shower on one side of the field at the outset and another 
on the other at close, but not a drop of rain came 
down to mar the game. The wind interfered with the 
game somewhat, but it appears ‘to have been sent to stave 
off the deluge, so there was no complaining. When the 
game closed the score stood 14 to 4 in favor of the 
hardwoods, who thus managed to get even with the pines 
for some bad beatings in former seasons. 

It was a bit unpleasant to note that J. B. Wall and 
O. E. Yeager were abroad, though everybody felt that 
they were with us in spirit. On the other hand F. W. 
Vetter postponed his Arkansas trip and came to see the 
sport, and the veteran dealer John S, Noyes was among 
the number. A. P. Strong, who always looked after the 
boys so carefully at such times, but has just wiped off 
his last score with the Superior Lumber Company and 
is all ready to leave us, came down as a guest, and 
made everybody feel comfortable by passing the cigar 
box. John S. Tyler, of Tonawanda, umpired the game 
as usual and made himself more necessary to the Ex- 
change than ever. 


In the long dining room at the Queen’s Royal forty- ° 


eight very well pleased but very hungry men sat down. 
The trip had been by rail to Lewiston, a short hour’s 
run, and by boat to the mouth of the Niagara. There 
was everything to make a man jolly and hungry and the 
speeches at the banquet were many, though none of 
them was in the least formal. The rain came down as 
the feast progressed, but it came too late, and the visit- 
ors took their inning just the same. 

The supper was not concluded without a word of 
cheer to Mr. Strong from President Preisch, a hearty 
singing of “God Save the Queen” by all, and a straw 
vote that gave thirty-three votes to McKinley, ten to 
Bryan and one doubtful. So mote it be. 





ALONG THE PENOBSCOT. 


Bangor, Me., July 7.—The recent rains have raised 
the Penobscot river over a foot, and the drives are com- 
ing along well. On Wednesday the west branch drive 
reached Sourdnahunk falls, with ninety men and a good 
pitch of water. From 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of 
north and south branch logs have been left stranded 
between Seeboomook falls and the head of Chesuncook 
lake, but it is hikely that the remainder of the drive will 
get to boom all right. The east branch drives and that 
from the Mattawamkeag, which were held at North 
Lincoln while 6,000,000 feet of logs were being sorted 
out by the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, are now 
running down and arriving in Penobscot boom, whence 
it is expected a drive for the Bangor steam mills will 
be made up in a few days. 

The situation on the Penobscot this year is in painful 
contrast with that of 1899. Then everything was boom- 
ing, and prices for both logs and lumber were high. 
Now the manufacturers who paid high prices for their 
logs early in the spring are wishing that they had 
waited a little, for not only are the logs delayed, but the 
prices paid are more than can be realized from the lum- 
ber to be sawed from them. One or two concerns, it is 
said, have suffered seriously in this way. 

At present the only mill on tidewater sawing spruce 


is that of F. W. Ayer & Co., which is getting out deals 
for the British market, to go in the steamship Gladys, 
now on her way back here from Glasgow. Some logs 
are expected next week, however, and Hastings & Strick- 
land will start on Thursday, July 12, and others at 
about the same time. The mills of the Ashland Manu- 
facturing Company at Ashland are now running full 
time, and next week will begin running day and night 
on deals for the British market. 

The steamship Titanic arrived here today to load 
with spool bars and deals for Greenock, Scotland. The 
steamships Torgorm and Lochiel have already loaded 
spool bars and deals here, the latter sailing this week 
with 1,400,000 feet of spool bars in the hold and 170,000 
feet of deals on deck. A steamer, the Naparima, is char- 
tered to follow the Titanic, and another for Hull. It is 
expected that about 8,000,000 feet of spool bars, possibly 
10,000,000, will be shipped from Bangor to the United 
Kingdom this season, and from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of deals. The British deal market is reported to 
be in good condition, and at this time it affords a wel- 
come outlet for part of the Bangor spruce, which finds 
small demand in the domestic markets, 

The surveyor general of the port of Bangor, Col. C. V. 
Crossman, gives the following statement of the amount 
of lumber measured at this port (which includes the 
entire mill district of the river) in-the six months end- 
ing June 30, as compared with the survey in like periods 
of 1898 and 1899: 





1898. 1899. 1900. 
Dey plm@ss. << 11,111,503 10,858,632 9,116,391 
Green pine...... 767,379 708,983 1,686,657 
Pre 26,179,305 41,037,731 33,679,412 
Hemlock, etc. . .10,264,519 8.448,475 6,833,558 
Totals ....48,322,706 61,053,821 51,316,018 


There is a prospect that the lumbermen of the Machias 
river may again be able to market their hemlock bark, 
for the United States Leather Company has purchased 
the long shut down Shaw tanneries at Grand Lake 
stream, and it is thought the lumbermen will have con- 
tracts next winter for all their bark. 

James MeNulty, one of the best known lumbermen on 
the Penobscot, was married a few days ago to Miss Wena - 
Lynch, daughter of Michael Lynch, of Bangor. 


The Ohio Field. 


FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 10.—The midsummer dullness 
appears to exist only in spots, and a number of lumber- 
men do not appear to have been particularly affected, 
while a marked revival among the more lethargic is 
expected within the next few weeks at most. Even the 
local pine men, with whom the general letting down of 
the season’s demand appears to be more marked than in 
other lines, are rapidly recovering from any symptoms of 
the “rattles,” under the tonicky influences of stimulated 
inquiry. 

Howard Dickerson, the newly appointed district dep- 
uty hardwood inspector for this section, commenced his 
duties this week at M. B. Farrin’s mammoth establish- 
ment. He will go from there to Maley, Thompson & 
Moffett’s big plant. 

The Weber-Farrell Company, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $120,000, announces that the 
mill on its 30,000-acre timber tract on White river, 
Arkansas county, Ark., is almost completed, and that 
operations would be in full sway there within three or 
four weeks. The daily capacity of the band and circular 
will be about 60,000 feet of hardwoods. The company 
will also have a shingle and stave mill running within 
the time indicated. Oak, ash, hickory and red gum are 
the principal timbers, but an additional and somewhat 
unusual output will be persimmon lumber, from which 
shuttles, shoe lasts, golf sticks and other articles are 
manufactured. 

Myron G. Banning reports simply the usual summer 
dullness, and believes this condition will not last much 
longer. He thinks recent experiences will lead to the 
quarter-sawing of oak from better logs than formerly, 
which will be a good thing. 

The citizens of Cincinnati will give a fall fair this 
coming autumn, and the management has already invited 
the lumber trade to be represented with suitable floats 
and other displays. 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, has just returned from 
a short business trip to Chicago. Mr. Gage’s last east- 
ern trip, by the way, was not entirely of a business 
nature, as the story has come to light that while sojourn- 
ing in the east he made one of the largest catches of 
bluefish ‘on the sound.” 











A CLEVELAND LUMBERTIIAN’S DAIRY. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 9.—This is the way a prominent 
Cleveland lumberman kept track of market conditions 
the past week: 

Monday, July 2. The weather is fine and trade fair. 
Mail orders received today were not quite up to what 
was hoped for, but a considerable amount of business 
came to the yards from this source. City trade at the 
retail yards is good, being much better than had been 
expected. 

Tuesday, July 3. Weather today much warmer than 
on Monday. Many people throughout the city were 
overcome by heat and much difficulty was experienced by 
those exposed to the sun in doing outdoor work. Several 
out-of-town buyers were on the market and a fair trade 
was had from this source. . 
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Wednesday, July 4. All the lumber yards were closed 
and the day was spent in seeking shady places and 
recreating. The firing of guns and crackers began early 
in the morning and was continued during the entire day. 
No extensive fires were reported and few accidents. All 
with one accord were seeking to most appropriately and 
patriotically celebrate our national independence day. 

Thursday, July 5. An awfully hot day. More cas- 
ualties by sunstroke and many horses overcome by heat. 
Work in the lumber yards was almost impossible, yet 
but few men gave out because of the heat and much 
lumber was handled. 

Friday, July 6. Another scorching hot day, yet trade 
was good and a few out-of-town buyers were on the mar- 
ket. Eugene Carleton, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Com- 
pany, says: “Our firm notes a marked improvement in 
trade for the week, notwithstanding one day was a holi- 
day. In fact, we have loaded more cars than in the 
same number of days at any previous time this year.” 

The building trade is steadily improving. June, as 
shown by the permits, was much ahead of June last 
year. The number of permits for June, 1899, was 225; 
value, $304,699. The number of permits for June, 1900, 
was 236; value, $436,201, a gain over 1899 in value of 
$131,532, and as a very large proportion of all the build- 
ings of Cleveland are built of wood, this will give some 
idea of what the retail lumber trade of the city must be. 

Copiousrain throughout the state during the week 
has materially improved the farmers’ feelings, so that 
we predict they will soon be among our chief customers 
for lumber. 

Saturday, June 7. 





All work stopped at 12 o’clock 


noon, so that the forenoon was spent in cleaning up 
orders, paying off the men, and making calculations for 
the coming week. At 12 o’clock the lumbermen all 


gathered in the lunch room for their noon meal, and as 
no work is now done in the yards in the afternoon, they 
spent an hour or more in social combat. 

Saturday afternoon Cleveland was the most completely 
drenched that it has been for months. At about 2 
o’clock rain began falling and for a time the streets were 
rivers of water. No serious damage was done, however, 
except for a time to call a halt to all business. The 
streets were washed clean, and on Sunday the city looked 
more beautiful than for many a long month. 





IMPROVED DEMAND AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, O., July 10.—The Toledo retail trade is pick- 
ing up a little week after week. Building in the city 
is not what it was a year ago, but the country demand 
is showing a better pulse. As soon as harvesting is 
finished it is thought there will be healthy orders for 
bill stuff, 

Of course the biggest demand is for the pines, and 
white pine particularly. Until city building increases 
the demand for hardwoods will not be heavy. 

Retail dealers are feeling somewhat better over the 
situation. They assert that there are more inquiries 
from the trade. What makes them feel hopeful are 
interrogatories from architects. Most of the local archi- 
tects are smiling again, and in the course of three or 
four weeks numerous residence contracts will be let. 

Kelsey & Freeman agree that the white pine market is 
improving. When the Lumberman representative called 
at their office this week both members of the firm were 
found up to their necks in work and perspiration. “You 
see,” explained Mr. Freeman, “just after we let our head 
bookkeeper go away on his vacation our typewriter—not 
the machine—was taken down with the measles. She 
hadn’t been out of the office a day until another one of 
the office employees got sick. That left Kelsey and me 
in a deep, deep hole. So, despite the fact that the white 
pine trade has been dull, we are busier during the days 
of 96-degree weather than we have been for some time. 

“Seriously, though,” said Mr. Freeman, “the outlook 
is better. We are receiving inquiries from Ohio particu- 
larly. The eastern, Pittsburg and southern markets are 
quiet. But when wheat is shocked we look for a satis- 
factory condition of trade.” 

D, D, Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
says signs are more than hopeful. He thinks prices have 
reached terra firma and that as soon as the trade realizes 
this orders will be plenty. 

O. Schimansky, of Sandusky, O., manager of the San- 
dusky Cooperage & Lumber Company and the Consoli- 
dated Cooperage Company, was in the city this week. 
He says the Consolidated company’s new stave and hoop 
mill at Sandusky has commenced operations. “Cooper- 
age will not get below the figures now quoted,” he said. 
“The visible supply is none too big. The market is very 
satisfactory.” ‘ 

Barbour & Starr say: “We feel that white pine will 
be in fair demand later in the season. As soon as the 
farmers get their crops in, the demand surely will in- 
crease. This is the poor season of the year, you know, to 
say much about lumber business. Our traveling men are 
al] in, and there isn’t anything to be said.” 


RECENT PATENTS. 


652,758—Harry W. Bichor, Boynton, Pa. 
device. 

752,772—William Hindley, Hoboken, N. J., ,and Joseph W. 
Harding, New York city, assignors to the Diamond Wood 
Company, of New Jersey. Automatic wood sawing machine. 

652.776—Asa C. Hurd, Corwin, Pa. Combined socket and 
stake for logging cars. 

653,212—William M. Carroll, Beaumont, Tex. 
for steam feeds for saw mills. 

No. 653.228—Aaron Drown, Barton, Vt. 
of construction of logging sleds and bob sleds. 

No. 653,234—James W. Graham, Old Fort, N. C. Ax 
blade with removable cutting edge. 





Saw setting 


Cut off 


New method 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Gaging the market by much of the talk one hears 
among wholesalers it would be reasonable to assume 
that there is no demand for doors and mill work; also 
that prices have no established basis. These are only 
surface indications, however. Underneath is to be found 
a steady though moderate current of mail orders and a 
feeling that nothing is to be gained by cutting prices. 
On mail orders the bulk of the business is being done 
at full prices, but when it comes to carloads or estimates 
it must be admitted that sales are frequently made 
where the idea of a profit to the seller does not seem 
to enter into the transaction. Less than carload dis- 
counts are based on 55 percent for No. 1 and No. 2 doors; 
60 percent for No. 3 doors; 64 percent for open sash; 
71 percent for eight and twelve light windows and 75 
percent for other sizes. Blinds are quoted at 60 and 
10 percent and moldings at 65 and 5 percent. These are 
the discounts that have been nominally in effect for 
some time, with the exception of the discount on eight 
and twelve light windows, which was advanced 1 percent 
gross three weeks ago. 

* * * 





While perhaps the volume of business at present is 
disappointing and some concerns report a falling off of 
50 percent during June as compared with the same 
month last year, for the six months ending June 30 
the agregate of business done is ahead of the first six 
months of 1899. That result was due to heavy buying 
early in the year. Prices were extremely low in Decem- 
ber and January and more goods were sold up to Feb- 
ruary 1 than anyone had an idea at the time was the 
case. Although retailers had a fair trade during the 
spring these early orders furnished them with ample 
supplies, except for a few filling in orders. Now it is 
reported by traveling salesmen that retail stocks are 
pretty well exhausted and buying for fall trade must 
begin shortly. Some carload orders are being placed 
from time to time, but there is no snap to trade nor 
is there likely to be until the orders begin to come in 
bunches. When that time arrives it will be found 
that wholesale stocks have not been accumulating dur- 
ing the summer; also that the manufacturers are not 
loaded up with a big surplus, for they are holding 
production down to about a consumptive basis. The 
shortage of factory plank, which has not been severely 
felt lately because the factories are running light, has 
by no means disappeared and will cause considerable 
trouble for factory operators this fall if expectations 
as to the volume of business for the balance of the 
year shall be realized. 

* ” * 


The low price of window glass is likely to continue for 
several months to come, according to the National Glass 
Budget, of Pittsburg, Pa., as it is not probable that 
the combine will advance prices between now and the 
first of September. Jobbers may increase prices to pay 
themselves for cutting down large sizes, but that will 
be largely controlled by local conditions. If there had 
been no war the past year it should have been one 
of the most profitable. As it is nobody in the manu- 
facturing business made much money. How the new 
wage scale is going to pan out no one will know defin- 
itely until after the first or second settlement next fire, 
when an average may be struck from orders actually 
filled. At present all is mere guess work and theory. The 
cutters and flatteners will certainly accept nothing less 
than last year’s wages and a slight advance may be 
conceded in order to get the factories started. Wages 
are likely to be a secondary consideration. Every move 
possible is being made by both combine and independ- 
ents to secure the best and steadiest workmen and each 
side is doing what it can to prevent the other from 
obtaining a full quota of employees. As to the pro- 
ductive capacity it is not likely to vary much from 
the last fire. Certainly there is no probability of 
more than 2,300 pots being operated, since the blowers 
are not obtainable. Of the total capacity of the country 
the combine controls 1,720 pots and the -independents 
and co-operative factories 1,170. pots, so it will be seen 
that the indications point to about 500 pots being idle 
during the next fire. 

4 * * 

The past two weeks have been characterized by 
extreme quietness in demand for doors and mill work 
at Chicago. Wholesalers all report a big falling off 
in the volume of. business as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. That is an unfair com- 
parison to make, however. Ordinarily July is a dull 
month and probably there is about as much trade now 
as in the average year. The demand for special work 
has not been up to expectations this season. Prepara- 
tions were made to handle a big trade in this line, but 
the estimating departments have not been rushed at 
any time. That being the case, it is not strange that 
the tendency right along has been to figure close on 
everything, for the sash and door wholesaler doesn’t 
like to do a hand-to-mouth business; he wants to see 
orders ahead on the books and when they are lacking 
is apt to lose sight of the fact that under present con- 
ditions cut prices are not likely to create a larger vol- 
ume of business. Up to this time the Chicago whole- 
salers have been able to maintain prices on regular 
stock fairly well and they are, satisfied that if the mar- 
ket can be sustained for another thirty days the trade 
will be sufficiently active to remove further cause of 
danger. 


* * * 


The sash and door men at Kansas City, Mo., are 





waiting for the building season to open up in the coun- 
try. The dealers do not aim to carry heavy stocks of 
sash and doors, as they can get shipments promptly, so 
that the volume of business depends largely on the 
amount of building done in any particular locality. Just 
at this time the farmers are all busy and the orders 
from the country are rather scarce. The prospects 
for fall business, however, are encouraging and the job- 
bers of Kansas City expect to be busy in the course of 
the next few weeks. They are maintaining prices and 
the market has been steady for several months. The 
local business is good. There is a large amount of 
building going on and the planing mills are all well 
loaded with odd work contracts, with plenty of new 
business in sight. 
* * 

Such is the feeling of assurance in New York city 
that building will be of pretty fair proportions this fall, 
that some of the hopefulness seems to have permeated 
the inner consciousness of those who manufacture doors 
and sash and they are devoting just a little more time 
to turning out those very useful adjuncts of a properly 
finished modern structure. Still, it cannot be said that 
there is any piling up of stock on the manufacturers’ 
part, nor any desire to work overtime as yet. Prices, 
meanwhile, are being fairly well held, though shading 
is not unknown. 





Railroad Department. 





Some Fine Texas Resorts. 


“A Grip Full of Information About the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of Texas,” is the title of an unique lit- 
tle pamphlet bound in leatherette and cut in shape like 
a satchel, issued by the general passenger department 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company. It deals with 
resorts reached by that famous international line, the 
points particularly mentioned being Hynson Springs, 
whose waters are as varied as those of Saratoga and 
guaranteed to cure pretty nearly every ailment to which 
flesh is heir; Mineral Wells, west of Fort Worth, also 
a health resort; Pecos, in the western part of the state, 
with mountains 10,000 feet high in the immediate vicin- 
ity; Sweetwater, 200 miles west of Fort Worth, also 
with mineral springs; Fort Stockton, and El Paso and 
vicinity. A feature in the matter concerning the E] Paso 
district is a description of the famous Alamogordo & 
Sacramento railroad and “beautiful Cloudcroft.” The 
pamphlet and information can be obtained from the 
passenger department at Dallas, Texas. 





Indians as Railroad Graders. 


It is the idea among many people that Indians will 
not work, but those who have been over the lines of 
the Santa Fe through Arizona, and have seen immense 
track construction gangs composed entirely of Indians, 
know better; and now there is a fresh example in 
connection with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy rail- 
road. It is building a line in Montana down into the 
Big Horn basin toward Yellowstone park, and as the 
Crow Indian reservation is near at hand, a contract has 
wee inuae With the red men for grading a section of 
the road bed. This gives a chance for the railroad joker 
to get in his work, and managers of competing lines 
threaten to enter a charge against the Burlington for 
making a deal with “scalpers.” 





Comparing Colorado and Switzerland. 


The Burlington route is indefatigable just now in 
booming Colorado and exploiting the particular advan- 
tages which its one-night trains from Chicago and 
St. Louis to Denver offer to the tourist. Recently it- 
has sent out a comparison between Switzerland and 
Colorado. It says that while the Alps have isolated 
peaks, such as Mont Blanc 15,781 feet high, and the 
Matterhorn 14,836 feet, the mean elevation of the 
highest Alpine chain is only from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 
Colorado, on the other hand, possesses more than 120 
peaks over 13,500 feet in altitude, of which? thirty- 
five range above 14,000. The highest village in Europe 
is Avers Platz in Switzerland, 7,500 feet above the sea, 
while the highest inhabited point is the hospice of St. 
Bernard, at an elevation of 8,200 feet. In Colorado, 
Leadville, with its 15,000 inhabitants, is 10,200 feet 
above the sea level while some gold and silver mines 
are worked at an altitude of 12,000 feet. The highest 
wagon road in Europe is 9,170 feet at its crowning 
point, while in Colorado the railroads cross the crest 
of the continent 12,328 feet above sea level at Fre- 
mont pass, 10,852 feet at Marshall pass, and 10,433 
feet at Tennessee pass; while there are wagon roads 
over numerous passes in Colorado over 12,000 feet in 
elevation, the highest at Mosquito pass, 13,700 feet. 
In Colorado, also, the Pike’s Peak cog-railroad far sur- 
passes anything in existence elsewhere in the world, 
and in canons the silver state is equally as notable. 


iii 


The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., was last week offered a contract by a Manchester, 
England, firm for 3,500,000 feet of lumber. Mr. New- 
man reached New Orleans last Tuesday, the purpose of 
his trip being to arrange for tonnage to get the stuff to 
the other side. He found it impossible to undertake the 
whole contract, agreeing to furnish 1,500,000 only. He 
reports the situation much brighter in his section than 
5 a some little time back, and the outlook as brighter 
still. 
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THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Memphians Report Light Trade But Fairly Steady Prices—The Nashville Outlook Favorable— 
The Commercial Value of Gum—Necessity of Perfecting 
Methods of Drying. 





AMONG THE MEMPHIS HARDWOOD [iEN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 11.—One would imagine that 
those interested in the lumber industries of the Memphis 
district were enjoying one grand sweet holiday, if one 
could take a peep at the various large offices—except- 
ing, of course, the subordinates—in which big deals and 
much news originates. A newspaper man is always a 
welcome guest in what our country editor friend would 
denominate “our midst;” but just now items of general 
interest which happen to be unlike items that come 
from every other section of the southern hardwood field, 
are scarce. 

A quiet game of draw has more seductiveness in it for 
Memphis lumbermen just now than talk about “big 
contracts” for the future, for most of them are not in a 
humor to make trades on present prices, or more properly 
speaking, prospective profits, and they are not slow to 
say that “it’s too hot” to talk cut figures. In short they 
are determined to wait and see if the market quotations 
will not come to them. They say they have been going 
to the quotations about long enough and that they don’t 
propose to do so, at least while diversions such as 
“draw,” bass trolling and the like may serve to pass 
away the summer days more pleasantly, if not more 
profitably. 

Mills throughout the district have been going right 
along on full time and while they have made no attempts 
to get large quantities of logs, the fact that the opera- 
tors have yet shown no disposition to cut down their 
daily output is accepted as an indication by the whole- 
salers that sooner or later the law of supply and de- 
mand will come to the rescue and put order-prices at 
owner-price figures. 

None of the Memphis lumbermen expected that the 
month of July would be a good one, though one or two 
of the wholesale dealers are authority for the state- 
ment that they have had better and stronger calls for 
stocks than they had during the latter part of June. 
They do not look for the movement to be quite as slack 
as it was last month, but believe that the influx of 
inquiries early in June will materialize in orders before 
the first of August. As a whole the lumber and mill 
men of the Memphis district are a pessimistic lot at 
best, and they have gotten so in the habit of having 
things work out well for them that they are not easily 
led to the trough of pessimism. 

Everything now points to the fact that the Memphis 
lumbermen will be found closer together hereafter than 
they have been for a number of years, and a sentiment 
for a regular lumber exchange is growing in potency. 
Questions have been coming up constantly within the 
past several months regarding rates, statistics of various 
character, including supplies and all that, which is 
rapidly leading the boys to the conclusion that in 
“union there is strength,’ and they seem to feel that 
some stronger and more nearly business organization 
is necessary to do the work for the whole than is possi- 
ble through the agency of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club, and unless there is a change of opinion some 
step looking to such an organization is likely to grow 
out of the club. 

The Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Company has moved 
to its new office and is now doing business in the quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the Empire Lumber Com- 

any. 
> hardwood dealers say that there is nothing 
to complain of in a business way. While prices are not 
as high as formerly, they all report business on a par 
or better than average for this season of the year. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN,, July 10.—The encouraging crop 
reports in the south generally are helpful to the lumber 
trade and are a force in maintaining prices. Although 
poplar has gone down a little, the price is still stiff, and 
the likelihood is that it will remain so. The greatest 
weakness is shown in quarter-sawed oak, which is $10 
cheaper than it was three or four months ago, while 
plain oak is cheaper by $4 than it was at the time men- 
tioned. Up river lumbermen sold the lumber which came 
down on the last rise much cheaper than they had sold 
lumber in some time. 

The up-river business will cease with Nashville now 
until January. One boat, the “Bob Dudley,” is still up 
stream, but will hurry down while there is sufficient 
water. When the lock and dam system now being pro- 
vided for the Cumberland river is completed there will 
be up-river trade every day in the year. In this connec- 
tion a meeting was held at Clarkeville last week, attended 
by the governor, Colonel Adams, of the United States 
army, in charge of the engineering work here, and a 
number of influential citizens, for the purpose of push- 
ing more vigorously the claims of the Cumberland river 
before the congressional river and harbor committee. If 
their plans go through there will be unimpeded naviga- 
tion every day in the year from Burnside, the head of 
the river, to its mouth. 

The tax assessor of Davidson county has completed 
his assessment and has included in it logs in the hands 
of dealers and mill men. This is the first time this has 


been done, this class of property hitherto escaping taxa- 
tion under the clause in the constitution exempting 
products of the soil of the state from taxation when in 
the hands of producers. This has been broadly con- 
strued to include mill men, and they will fight the assess- 
ment in court. When the returns are made from all the 
counties the additional assessment will reach into the 
millions. 

F. H. Boyle, lumber buyer for I. T. Williams & Son, 
of New York, is in the city purchasing plain oak. 

John W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., has gone with his 
family to Forest Springs, Ky., for the summer. 

John B. Ransom and family leave shortly for Wau- 
kesha and other watering places in the northwest to 
spend the summer, 

L. S. Williams, buyer for the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, piano and organ manufacturers of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., was in the city this week looking for walnut, 
principally 14-inch and 2-inch selects. 

Bronson & Carter, successors to Carter & Sims, are 
erecting a building in West Sparta, Tenn., for their new 
saw mill and planing mill. 

A. B. McClarty and J. D. and J. H. Elkins are building 
a large plant at McMinnville, Tenn., for the manufacture 
of rough and dressed lumber, staves, heading, hoops, 
spokes, building material and finishing lumber of all 
kinds. 

H. G. Hilliary has established a shingle mill at Grand- 
view, Tenn. 

W. D. Reever has started a planing mill at Union 
City, Tenn. 


THE GUM WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Of all the problems to be unraveled by the lumbermen 
of this country, nothing presents so many difficulties as 
that of converting the several varieties of gum, which 
abound over large areas of the United States, into 
merchantable lumber. While gum timber, either in 
stands of comprehensive growth, or as individual trees 
in forests of other woods, presents trees of wonderful 
size, beauty and apparent value, when it comes to the 








Sweet or Red Gum, 


seasoning process thus far the entire lumber community 
has failed to produce lumber that was right. All the 
difficulties that cypress manufacturers have encountered 
are but nothing as compared with those that beset the 
gum producer. A score of varieties of dry kilns, steam 
processes, air-drying out of doors and under cover, 
have all failed to produce satisfactory results. But 
here is a magnificent wood of several varieties. It has 
size, strength, takes a finish well, is beautiful in grain 
and figure, has immense wearing qualities, is generally 
sound and a very large percentage clear in quality, 
save for sap. Therefore, the gum problem is one that 
must needs be solved. The lumber business of the 
United States is “up to” gum, and gum must become a 
commercial wood. ith this end in view the American 
Lumberman is going to tell something about , and 
to invite from the trade at large, interested in the 





wood, individual experiences that look toward the mak- 
ing of a merchantable product of it. 

As a matter of fact comparatively little is known of 
the wood even by students of forestry. The best known 
and most widely distributed varieties of gum; in fact 
the gums that will eventually cut a figure in the lumber 
business of this country are three in number; com- 
monly known as sweet, or red gum, and in the foreign 
trade as satin walnut, tupelo gum and black gum. The 
red gum, the leaf of which is herewith reproduced in 
one-half size, is of the family Hamamelidaceae, and of 
the species Liquidambar. It is very closely allied to 
the Hamamelis, or witch hazel. Its range is from Con- 
necticut to southeastern Missouri and Arkansas, south 
to southern Florida and Texas, but the larger portion of 
the wood is in South Carolina, Florida, southern Georgia 





Black Gum. 
and the lower Mississippi valley and Arkansas. It is 
one of the most beautiful of native forest trees. ~Much 


of it will average better than 40 inches in diameter, clean 
and straight body, running from a height of 50 to 60 
feet to the first limbs. The red gum is doubtless ‘the 
most valuable of the three gums, but is a very deceptive 
wood to judge in the forest, as growths in different sec- 
tions show a wonderful difference in thickness of sap. 
The heart is essentially the valuable portion of the red 
gum, as it is a remarkably beautiful wood of a yellowish 
red, dark and brilliantly streaked, and shows a splendid 
figure. As an example of red gum timber lands, there 
is a tract in the lower Mississippi basin embracing some 
40,000 acres, which shows a stand of over 11,000 feet 
to the acre. Estimates of cruisers who had gone over 
the property were particularly favorable as to the qual- 
ity of the timber. The topography was excellent for 
lumber operations. The timber was fully up to cruisers’ 
estimates, and while most of it was less than 40 years 
of age, it was as magnificent a vegetable growth to the 
eye as could be found. It was large, clean and straight 
bodied. Mile after mile of it was of this character. 
Interspersed in this growth were patches of red gum 
timber considerably smaller in diameter; the largest 
being, perhaps, 30 inches, and from 15 to 20 feet less in 
hight than the general growth. From evidences of 
former cultivation of the ground where these tracts 
existed it was apparent that these patches were old 
plantations previous to the war period, and had been 
subsequently surrendered to the forest as a result of 
change in labor conditions, or from some of the death- 
dealing overflows caused by breaks in the Mississippi 
levees. Throughout this entire forest the levels of sev- 
eral of the recent Mississippi overflows can be traced 
by the water-marks left on the trees. Many specimens, 
notably the ash, sparsely intermingled with the gum, 
are swell-butted in such peculiar form as to make them 
appear to be the result of long continued partial submer- 
sion. The highest overflow level, according to these 
marks, was about eight feet above the common level of 
the ground, The gentleman who last investigated this 
property with a view of making it the basis of a lum- 
ber operation in gum, made the astonishing discovery 
that at the present time the larger growth of red gum 
was practically worthless as a basis for operation. from 
the fact that the larger growth showed an average of 
over nine inches of sap wood, while the smaller and 
evidently younger growth, averaging from fourteen to 
possibly eighteen inches in diameter, showed but from 
one to two inches of sap. Therefore, the projected pur- 
chase was not made, owing to the comparatively small 
quantity of heart wood to be obtained. Of course time 
will eventually aid to mature this wood and improve its 
quality, but the experience above recounted should lead 
proposed investors to a very careful study of the makeup 
of red gum timber before purchasing it as an immediate 
basis for operation. 

The tupelo gum and the black gum seem to be of the 
same hotanical family. that of Cornaceae; Tunelo gum 
bejng known as Nyssa Canitala or ogeche, and the black 
gum being known as Nuwssa sylvatica. The range of 
tupelo gum is comparatively limited. it being found 
along the Atlantic coast and a distance therefrom of per- 
haps a hundred miles. in South Carolina. Georgia and in 
northern and western Florida; also through the gulf 
states to Texas. The black gum has a wider range, 
being found in isolated specimens as far north as Maine, 
and in increasing quantity clear along the Atlantic 
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coast country and as far south as Tampa bay. It is 
also found in eastern Missouri and on the Brazos river 
in Texas. Specimens of the foliage of both these kinds 
of gum are reproduced in half-size accompanying this 
article. Incidentally the leaves from which these photo- 
graphs were made came from three gum trees standing 
within fifty feet of each other near the southern state 
line between North and South Carolina, on the property 
of the Butters Lumber Company, of Boardman, N. C 
The bark of the three gum woods is very nearly alike 
and resembles in a marked degree that of a thrifty 
young elm of the north. The woods of the tupelo and 
black gum are considerably alike in general appearance, 
the heart being a light brown in the tupelo gum and a 
very dark brown in the black gum. The sap of both 
woods is as white as the whitest hard maple. The 
black gum, in the experience of the writer, shows much 
the larger proportion of sap wood. Many people who 
are manufacturing both woods in a limited degree put 
both varieties into a common product. 

The possible uses of gum are manifold. There are 
possibilities in the red gum in the way of its becoming 
one of the finest and best known woods for cabinet pur- 
poses. It is showy, lively in color, holds a finish and 
would be eminently desirable in every respect if its per- 
versity in the way of warping and shrinking could 
be eliminated. From these latter causes every Ameri- 
can manufacturer of interior woodwork is afraid of it, 
and today the larger proportion of it that is being 
used goes into molasses barrel and other staves, egg- 
case stock, crating and cheap boxes. However, in Eng- 
land and on the continent the wood is held in con- 
siderable esteem, where it is known as satin walnut 
and is utilized for a variety of high-class purposes. In 





Tupelo Gum. 


the St. Louis district, it is said, the plug tobacco manu- 
facturers are becoming interested in the wood and are 
using it extensively in the place of sycamore. It is 
practically odorless, and as such is highly esteemed 
for packing goods that readily take up odors. 

The tupelo abounds chiefly in swamps and tide water 
areas. It is light in color and soft in texture, but still 
has a wonderful quality for resisting wear when made 
into flooring. It is as yet used chiefly for thin knife- 
cut stock for various package purposes, and in the manu- 
facture of butter dishes, the making of staves for truck 
barrels, etc. It is particularly free from grain and is 
very difficult to split. 

The black gum usually grows on a higher level than 
the tupelo gum, and while it is largely sap, it is almost. 
as tough and unyielding as hickory itself; the density 
is somewhat heavier than the tupelo gum, but is adapt- 
able to nearly all purposes for which tupelo might be 
utilized. It is more than probable that the investiga- 
tions now in progress looking to the utilization of both 
tupelo and black gum for pulp purposes wiu eventually 
put both these woods in the pulp-wood class; but in 
the meantime, both these woods present possibilities in 
the way of a merchantable lumber product that will 
warrant any lumberman owning quantities of the stump- 
age to continue experiments in drying processes until 
he may have solved the problem of drying the woods 
so that they will remain straight. 

The only successful experiments that have yet been 
made to produce a satisfactory result in any of the 
gums has been in the red gum. Mature red gum, quar- 
ter-sawed, air-dried for a lengthy period, and then 
kiln-dried, has proved a satisfactory wood. xamples 
of this fact can be found in the magnificent library room 
of the Union League Club of Brooklyn, and in the din- 
ing-room of a small Buffalo restaurant and cafe. 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The increase in price of from 15 to 25 percent in 
wagon stocks during the past year, together with the 
present uncertainty of the iron and steel market, is 
tending somewhat to reduce the output of wagon manu- 
factures the present season. 


Charles H. Barnaby’s new hardwood mill at Green- 
castle, Ind., is said to be one of the best in the state. 


Europa, Miss., is to have a hardwood factory with a 
pay roll of $1,000 a month. 


J. B. Forsythe, a saw mill operator at Dilly, Ore., for 
many years engaged in the business of supplying oak 
and ash lumber to the California market, largely for 
inside car finish, is authority for the statement that 
nearly all the large oak and ash trees suitable for mak- 
ing quarter sawed lumber have disappeared in Oregon. 
There is still plenty of hardwood for general purposes, 
some of it of large size, but knotty and otherwise unfit 
for quarter sawing. He had a large order for quarter- 
sawed oak last year which he was unable to entirely fill 
on account of the scarcity of suitable timber. 
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A TILL PAN’S OPINION. 


McComs City, Miss., July 10.—The demand for yel- 
low pine lumber in this section of the long leaf district 
is very good at this time, especially for timbers, joist 
and bill stuff. A and B grades of flooring and ceiling 
are moving rather slowly. The demand for low grades 
of dressed lumber, however, continues good. Stocks are 
light on the line of the Illinois Central road. Stocks 
on hand consist mostly of A and B grades of flooring 
and ceiling with some finish. 

The outlook for trade is, I think, good. The con- 
tinued rain has restricted the output some. There is a 
feeling that prices will go no lower and that there will 
be an advance very soon. My mills are running regu- 
larly putting out the usual cut, from 65,000 to 70,000 
feet daily. This output has been restricted some by 
the rainy weather we have been having. 

We are getting along nicely in the erection of our 
cotton mill at this place. We will have by the end of 
this week the first story up of a building 80x258 feet, 
with boiler and engine room 440x80 feet in addition to 
main building, and hope to be ready for the machinery 
by September 1. : 

The crops have been very much damaged in this 
state by the continued rains, especially in the northern 
part of it. The censensus of opinion is that both the 
cotton and corn crop will be very short in this state 
this year, and the impression of many of the farmers is 
that for what cotton is raised they will get a good 
price. J. J. Wire. 


THE TENTH SEMI-ANNUAL. 


The tenth semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will convene at the 
Southern hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, July 17, at 
11 a. m., and continue through Wednesday. Report of 
the work done since the annual meeting will be sub- 
mitted. Chief Inspector J. C. Edmunds will cover the 
work of the Bureau of Uniform Grades and Inspection 
for the past six months. The committee on molding 
book will submit its report for consideration and action. 
Values, past, present and prospective will be discussed. 

The prosperous condition of the country generally 
makes it advisable that every manufacturer of yellow 
pine be present, to assist in devising ways and means to 
obtain for this industry its full share of the benefits 
resulting from the enlarged consumption of our product. 
Co-operation is essential. Every member is expected to 
attend this meeting, and every manufacturer not now a 
member is cordially invited to be present and join the 
association, and assist in making it the strongest and 
most beneficial organization among manufacturers. 

8S. H. Futrerton, President. 
GeorceE K, SMITH, Secretary. 
oeeeernernern—n OOS 
DRAINAGE CANAL AND THE CHICAGO RIVER. 

A short time ago representatives of twenty of the 
leading trade papers published in Chicago, which of 
course means leading papers in their lines of the coun- 
try, accepted the courtesy of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict for a trip up (or down) the Chicago river and 
through the drainage canal to its terminus at Lockport, 
about thirty-five miles from Chicago. This tremendous 
engineering work, which has cost up to this time nearly 
$35,000,000, was viewed with much interest;. but the 
canal itself served to emphasize the importance of 
deepening, straightening and widening the Chicago river 
to accommodate the shipping which now is being driven 
away from Chicago oman to South Chicago, Milwaukee 
and other Lake Michigan ports, because of the shallow 
and tortuous channel of the stream which still carries 
during the season as much tonnage as any port in the 
United States. The tunnels which now limit the 
draught of vessels which can pass up the river must 
be lowered. Docks, many of which are in a miserably 
tumbled-down condition, must be rebuilt. The center 
piers must be removed and some other type of bridge 
substituted for the present revolving structures, and 
the abrupt turns of the stream must be straightened. 
Nothing is of more importance to the commercial wel- 
fare of Chicago than this—nothing is of as great import- 
ance—for Chicago is indebted for its commercial stand- 
ing among the great cities of the United States as much 
to its water transportation as to its railroad facilities. 
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Four saw mills are still running at Williamsport, 
Pa., getting their logs from the Kettle and Pine creek 
regions; but the rest, depending upon the headwaters 
of the river, have had to shut down, as there has not 
been a logging flood this season. There are thirty-five 
rafts and 35,000,000 feet of loose logs awaiting a flood, 
which, however, would have to be of a 10-foot stage to 
bring them all out, 


Litigation. 


The statement under this head in the last issue of the 
American Lumberman that “A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Sambrook planing mill at Marquette, 
Mich.,” was an error made by the source from which 
the Lumberman drew its information. A transposition 
of lines by the printer, by which the statement that a 
receiver had been appointed was put opposite the wrong 
name, made it appear that F. W. Sambrook had failed. 
On the contrary the gentleman is stated by his bank, 
the First National Bank of Marquette, to be entirely 
solvent, in good credit, and operating a saw mill near 
Marquette which is running entirely under his own 
management. 

The S, J. Thomas Lumber Company, owning a small 
mill in Cook county, Minnesota, has gone into the hands 
of a receiver, upon complaint of Fletcher B. Rowell, 
a creditor for $405.98. The receiver is instructed to 
continue the business for the present. 

The United States has obtained a verdict for $88,- 
269.94 in the United States court at St. Paul, against 
the Pine River Logging & Improvement Company, John 
S. Pillsbury, C. A. Smith and Joel B. and William L. 
Bassett. The suit was brought to recover the value of 
logs alleged to have been unlawfully cut in 1892 upon 
the Winnebigoshish reservation. The defense was 
charged with wilfully disregarding the contract to cut 
down dead timber, cutting live timber as well. 

A receiver has been appointed for the lumber firm 
of Hyter & Co. at Toledo, O., upon action of Charles 
E. Hyter, the further conduct of the business being 
unprofitable. The assets are said to be $9,000 and lia- 
bilities $6,000. 

Several interesting points are raised in the damage 
suit of the Sullivan County Railroad Company, of Ver- 
mont, against the Connecticut River Lumber Company. 
The railroad company operates a road which runs across 
the Connecticut river near Windsor, Vt., on the line 
between the states of New Hampshire and Vermont, the 
state line, however, being at low-water mark on the 
Vermont shore. Some time ago the lumber company 
had 50,000,000 feet of logs in that vicinity, when a 
freshet piled against the piers of the bridge and the 
abutments and a portion of the bridge were carried away. 
One of the defenses is that the railroad was chartered 
only in one of the states and should have been chartered 
in the other as well, and should also have had author- 
ity from congress, A second defense is that the river 
was a navigable river and that the logging company had 
prior occupation and that the railroad company built 
this bridge with knowledge that the river was used 
for running logs and that it was subject to freshets. 
The outcome of the suit, which probably will be taken to 
the United States supreme court, will be awaited with 
interest, 

R. P. Merrillion has sued J. W. Bartholomew and 
Henry Euler, stockholders with himself in the American 
Box Company, asking the court to compel them to with- 
draw the American Box Company from its membership 
in the Spruce Package Company, which Mr. Merrillion 
says is the official name of a box trust organized in 
San Francisco, of which three other box companies are 
also members, according to Mr. Merrillion, the Hobbs- 
Wall Box Company, the Commercial Box Company and 
the Pacific Box factory. It is stated that according to 
the arrangements these companies are required to pay 
into the treasury of the Spruce Package Company 5 
percent of their incomes, to be held as a forfeit if the 
contract be broken. It is further stated that the com- 
bine cooperates with another box combine known as 
the Pine Box Manufacturers’ Agency, taking in almost 
all the remainder of California, and that the two make 
prices to suit themselves, but consume practically all 
of the resulting profits in paying large fees to the 
managers, without benefit to the stockholders. 








Obituary. 


F. J. Fiske. 

Fred J. Fiske, an expert surveyor and explorer of 
timber lands, died recently at his home in Bangor, 
Me., of ptomaine poisoning, after a brief illness. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters. 


George Schloegel. 

George Schloegel, secretary and manager of the 
Schloegel Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, was drowned 
recently at Pewaukee lake. He was fishing, when the 
boat capsized. He was thirty years old and married. 


Harry Bykeman. 

Harry Bykeman, foreman of the lumber yards at 
Eldridge’s planing mill, near Amity City, La., was re- 
cently shot and instantly killed by his brother-in-law, 
George Wilson. 





Gerhard H. Marting. 

Gerhard H. Marting, a prominent St. Louis lumber- 
man, died recently, aged 64 years. The firm was known 
as G. H. Marting & Co., and had two extensive lumber 
yards in North St. Louis. Three of his six sons were 
engaged with him in business. 

Norton Brown. 

Norton Brown, son of Walter Brown, of St. Louis, 
died recently near Vera Cruz, Mexico, where he was 
foreman of a large tract of mahogany timber. The dis- 
trict was subject to yellow fever and the young man 
was an early victim, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Improvement Evidenced at St. Louis and Kansas City—Strike at Moss Point Summarily 
Squelched—Big Demand for Special Bills at Beaumont and Orange— Better 
Prospects in Alabama—Foreign Trade at Pensacola— 

Georgia Mill Men Reduce Prices. 





THE MIDDLE [lSSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 11.—The general trade situa- 
tion in and around this market shows improvement. 
Some branches of the business report that they can say 
nothing of a particularly encouraging nature, but, taken 
as a whole, there is more lumber changing hands and 
there is more energy being displayed than at any time 
within the past ninety days. Throughout the whole north- 
ern retail country the situation is strengthened and there 
is a manifest desire to get stocks in good shape to meet 
the fall trade from the farmers. A heavy trade is 
expected in the farming country during the rest of the 
year, and the fact that stocks are not ready for that 
trade is having a good effect upon the wholesale busi- 
ness. 

Crop reports continue to be pleasing except in the 
extreme northern country and in some portions of the 
southern limits of the wheat country. Just now is the 
crucial period in the corn country and there is some 
uneasiness, but the indications are as bright as they 
can be. Fruit, also, is in excellent condition and a 
heavy yield is assured. 

The wholesalers report that while the factories con- 
tinue to be fairly active they are not yet buying as 
freely as was expected. With the furniture factories 
and wagon fattories trade has also been rather quiet and 
they have been inclined to turn down offerings unless 
the stock was needed. The box factories have been busy 
and have been running as briskly as at any time thus 
far this year, but the contracts made earlier in the sea- 
son have kept them supplied with lumber and the re- 
ceipts during the past few weeks have given them enough 
stock on hand to keep them running for at least ninety 
days. : 

The yellow pine people are much elated. ‘There is no 
one who does not report that a large amount of busi- 
ness is being transacted and that trade is better in all 
its channels. The placing of prices on an even basis 
has had an immediate effect upon trade and there is 
now no hesitation on the part of the retailer to buy 
as much stock as-is necessary. The mills are rapidly 
filling up with orders and shipments are going for- 
ward in good volume. There is not a strong demand 
for upper grades, but other stock is strong and dimen- 
sion is especially brisk. 

Reports received up to date are to the effect that the 
meeting of the members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to be held in this city next week 
will be largely attended. There has been some com- 
plaint made by the local people that the present list is 
too low and that an effort will be made toward effecting 
an advance. 

The hardwood people report that there is no improve- 
ment in their business and the amount of stock chang- 
ing hands is sufficiently small to bear them out in this 
assertion. Some claim to see an improvement in the 
tone of their correspondence, but the actual business 
transacted shows no change. 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 21,464,000 feet from all sources. The ship- 
ments were 14,640,000 feet. ; 

After what was supposed to be a full settlement of 
the difficulties which resulted in the street car strike 
and a resumption of operations on all lines, another 
strike has been called and the trouble is again with us. 
St. Louis feels sick over the situation and all possible 
effort will be made to effect a settlement which will 
hold. The Transit company now has a sufficient number 
of men to run all lines on full time, and the cars are 
being operated on regular time. More people are riding 
than was the case before the second strike, and the situa- 
tion does not promise to be as serious as it was before. 
It gave the finishing touches to the dullness and it has 
again stopped whatever improvement there was in sight. 

A date has at last been decided upon for the annual 
picnic of the lumbermen and the affair will take place 
this time whether there is a strike or not. Thursday, 
July 19, is the new date, and the original program 
will be fully carried out. Creve Coeur Lake is a beau- 
tiful spot about twenty miles west of the city and has 
proved itself so admirably suited to this particular 
outing that there is no desire expressed to go else- 
where. 

The Bonsack Lumber Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $35,000 to $50,000. This is the second 
increase that has been made within a very short time 
and is an evidence of the increased business this com- 
pany has enjoyed. 

Gerhard H. Marting, of the firm of G. H. Marting 
& Sons, well known among the local lumbermen, died 
at his home in this city on July 5. Mr. Marting leaves 
six sons, who were identified with him in the lumber 
business and the business will be continued by them. 

“A, Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Company, says 
trade conditions are excellent at the present time. A 
very large number of orders are being received and the 
outlook is particularly bright. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the St. Louis Wood Pump 
Company, which was owned by the Koerner-Buder-Bor- 


rowman Lumber Company, last week, entailing a loss 
of $20,000, which was fully covered by insurance, 

Among the recent visitors in the city were W. 0. 
Weihe, of Nashville, Ill.; C. W. Jones, of Abbatt, Ark., 
and I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—The democratic con- 
vention at Kansas City last week drew to the city a 
large number of retail lumber dealers from all parts of 
the west and southwest, and their feelings as to trade 
prospects were learned by the various wholesalers whom 
they visited. The large-majority of the dealers, repre- 
senting every section in the territory tributary to Kan- 
sas City, spoke in glowing terms of the prospects for fall 
trade. A few did not make such favorable reports, but 
the dealers from Texas, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. in most cases stated that their fall trade 
would be fully as good, and in many cases considerably 
better, than their usual fall demand. The same is true 
of many Missouri points, but it is in the territory west 
of Kansas City where the big demand is anticipated. 

A good many of the dealers in this territory placed 
orders for lumber with considerable freedom last month, 
especially for yellow pine, and it is likely that the 
demand thus far in July does not compare favorably 
with that of early June. ‘The new yellow pine lists 
have hardly been issued, and the dealers are waiting 
to see if the list is going to be maintained. 

Since the first of the month there has been no unusual 
activity in anything in the lumber line. The hardwood 
men say that their demand is light, and they are not 
having the rush of business they were bragging about 
a few months ago, ‘The dealers are not ordering red 
cedar shingles very freely, owing probably to the fact 
that prices are in such an unsettled condition, and the 
country demand for sash and doors has not yet set in 
to any great extent. Cypress is in very fair demand, 
as it has been for months. The jobbers in all the lines 
above enumerated, however, are looking forward to a 
heavy demand later on, and are making preparations 
for taking care of an unusually large fall business. 

The first annual convention of the Mid-State Whole- 
sale & Retail Coal Dealers’ Association was held in the 
Hoo-Hoo club room in this city on July 3. There was 
a large attendance, among which was a good many 
lumber dealers. President H. C. Taylor, of Lyons, 
Kan., and Vice-President Charles Cruikshank, of Han- 
nibal, Mo., were re-elected. P. J. Monaghan, of Topeka, 
was elected treasurer and KE. R. Shepherd, of Kansas 
City, secretary. Of the eleven directors elected, four 
are lumber dealers as well as coal dealers. They are: 
Jess R. Lasswell, of Mayetta, Kan.; L, A. Scott, of 
Bern, Kan.; Charles Eberhardt, of Salina, Kan., and 
J. N. Cunningham, of Norborne, Mo. 

The national democratic convention held here last 
week was an unqualified success as far as Kansas City’s 
part of the programme was concerned. It drew the 
largest crowd that was ever here and one of the largest 
that ever attended a national convention of this kind. 
Kansas City fulfilled to the letter all of the require- 
ments, furnishing a hall complete, that cannot be 
equalled in the country at the present time. The hotel 
service was superior to that usually secured at a 
national convention, and there were no exorbitant 
charges. Everyone was comfortably housed, and our 
people went out of their way to show the visitors what 
veal hospitality is. The result is that the leading 
papers are all throwing bouquets at Kansas City. 





CRESCENT CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


New Orteans, La., July 9.—The labor troubles at 
the Scranton and Moss Point saw mills seem to have 
reached an acute stage. The crisis was precipitated by 
an attempt to assassinate two of the employees of the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company’s mills on the Esca- 
tawpa river, which took place on the morning of July 
6. A newly employed sawyer was shot from ambush 
as he was leaving his work and a laborer was wounded 
in the right side by a bullet which came from the 
same direction. 

As soon as the citizens of Moss Point learned of the 
affair they had a mass meeting, at which resolutions 
were adopted condemning the work of the would-be 
assassins and providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to look into the affair and if possible bring the 
guilty parties to justice. The resolutions also demanded 
that the negro meetings being held at Pine Top hall 
should cease and that the idle and vicious negroes 
should leave the country. Two men, the ringleaders 
of the strike, were ordered to get away from the town 
before sunrise, under pain of death, and a woman who 
keeps a negro saloon was told to get out by midnight. 
The committee to enforce the resolutions was named 
to consist of twenty-five men and each and every decree 
has been enforced to the letter. It is needless to say 
that there has been no trouble since the citizens took 


the law into their own hands. The brave men of the 
coast are determined that the lumber interests, which 
bring so much wealth to the community, shall be pro- 
tected. If other communities would take the same 
stand when lazy, vicious workmen attempt to foment 
trouble and play the dog-in-the-manger act when they 
won’t work, there would be fewer causeless strikes. 
The action of the men of Moss Point has been com- 
mended on all sides. 

The Mississippi press is waking up to the great part 
timber is playing in bringing the state to the front, 
and during the past week several prominent country 
papers have taken up the cry that hardwood and furni- 
ture factories should go hand in hand with cotton mills, 
the one to utilize the wealth of the forest and the other 
the fruit of the field. 

D. T. Rees, associate manager of the stave and hard- 
wood department of the Lucas E. Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Canada taking a rest. W. K. Knox, of the 
same firm, is in Mississippi, on business. W. P. Tongue 
is just back from Canada, 

W. H. Andrews and W. L. Stubbs, of Georgetown, 
S. C., were in New Orleans Sunday after a trip of 
inspection through the saw mills of Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana. These gentlemen are identified with the 
management of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, of 
Georgetown, which is one of the largest concerns in the 
country. Their trip was made for the purpose of look- 
ing at the work of steam skidders. They have been 
doing their logging with teams. They were much 
impressed with the equipment of the mills they saw in 
this section. 

T. Gordon Reddy, jr., who was wounded in Baton 
Rouge in a duel over a business matter, in which his 
opponents were the Garig brothers, and who was brought 
to New Orleans for medical treatment, is recovering so 
rapidly that he is now able to walk about his room 
at the infirmary. He hopes to be out and about again 
within the next week. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE, 


BEAUMONT, TEx., July 9.—Orders for yard stock have 
come in more freely recently than for quite a while. 
Quite a fair number of orders have come in for dimen- 
sion, but the demand so far has been largely for planer 
stock. From central and northern Texas comes the 
largest amount of business, this being a direct reflection 
of the magnificent wheat crop which has just been 
gathered in that territory. Always the last six months 
of the year are better than the first, and 1900 will be 
no exception. Prices on yard stock are found to vary 
from $14 to $13, according to the character of the mill 
quoting. Very few of the better class of mills are dis- 
posing of any of their product at less than the $14 
basis, while some of the less desirable shippers are 
accepting $13 and $13.50. It is thought, however, that 
within two weeks $14 will be the lowest price at which 
single cars of dimension can be bought. In clear stock 
there is not such a desire to sell; in fact, clear stocks 
are not as large, proportionately, as are common stocks, 
and the natural consequence is a stricter adherence to 
established values. The writer has just been on an 
extensive trip through the mill district, the result being 
he finds stocks in fair shape, with some mills complain- 
ing of poor assortments. There is a marked scarcity of 
inch boards; this is particularly true of 1x8, which is 
so largely used for shiplap. 

The mills all through eastern Texas and the pine belt 
of Louisiana have been making good shipments the last 
two weeks. Cars up to a few days ago have been plen- 
tiful and orders in hand were sufficient to insure a steady 
movement of lumber. Few shutdowns are reported from 
any cause, which is a little remarkable, as at this 
time many mills usually close down for from one to 
two weeks for repairs. 

The demand for timber for the use of railroads has 
shown no abatement; on the contrary, it seems to be 
increasing. Many surmises have been indulged in by 
ruminant lumbermen as to the cause for this, but it 
seems to be just natural conditions which require the 
timber. The Texas railroads are doing considerable 
repairing in anticipation of heavy traffic, and also 
because more time is available at this season for recon- 
struction than at any other time. There has been 
quite a noticeable falling off in the call for construction 
timber, used in the erection of large buildings, and 
coming from the northwest. This is attributed in some 
degree to labor troubles. In the south, however, there 
has been the normal demand, if not more, for material 
of this class. The inquiry for rice mill stuff is nearly 
over, but there is quite a strong demand for cotton 
mill construction stock. One mill man advised the 
writer that he had received in one week inquiries for 
prices on the bills for six different cotton mills. Quite 
an activity is being displayed in Texas this year with 
reference to cotton mills. 

There is nothing new to report in car stock. The 
demand the last week has not been very active, although 
there has been some call for car sills and decking, two 
items which it seems the manufacturer cannot procure 
a sufficient amount of. Car sills are not particularly 
suitable to the timber of this locality, nor are prices 
such as to induce the lumber operator to endeavor to 
adjust the timber to the stock. 

Of ties it is rather doubtful as to whether our state- 
ments will continue to receive that credence which we 
are desirous they should, for we have been dilating upon 
the demand for this article so long that we are afraid 
your readers will grow suspicious. Nevertheless, it is 
true that every mill in the long leaf district is supplied 
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with orders. The business is not in large single orders, 
as it was last fall, but seems to be more in lots of 10,000 
to 50,000 ties each. Quite a number of orders of this 
character are scattered through the entire district. Some 
idea of the demand may be gained from the fact that 
small mills having a differential of $1 a thousand 
against them in the rate as compared with common 
points are asking $9 for heart ties. 

In square edge and sound ties there is more business 
than there has been, but there is yet room for consider- 
able improvement in this commodity. One mill at Hous- 
ton has booked a large order, and another firm is 
reported supplied with a nice order, but aside from this 
there is not much business of this character afloat. 

In the export market some apprehension as to the 
immediate future of the trade is being expressed, on 
account of the Chinese trouble. Rates have already 
advanced somewhat on the strength of this incident, and 
if they ascend to a slightly higher plane lumber will 
scarcely be of sufficient value to permit of operators 
paying the heavy rates demanded. Aside from this fea- 
ture of the situation there is nothing to be complained 
of. The demand for sawn timber is good, it commanding 
about 15 to 154 cents at Sabine Pass for 35 cubic feet 
average. In German prime there is a much better 
demand than there is a supply, and orders can be pro- 
cured with ease at $17.50 to $18 alongside at Sabine 
There is little call at present for Cuban and 
South American schedules. 

The Industrial Lumber Company recently sold to the 
United States government for shipment to Cuba an order 
of lumber amounting to 1,200,000 feet. It consisted 
mostly of yard stock, and will be quite a relief to the 
stocks of this section. It is understood a good price was 
obtained. 

On the Watkins road in Louisiana every mill is busily 
engaged sawing railroad timber, and some are doing 
quite a bit of exporting to Mexico. They report that 
yard business has picked up considerably the last two 
weeks. One mill man stated that to his certain knowl- 
edge yard stock orders from the northwest had improved 
50 cents a thousand feet. All mills on this line, with one 
exception, are running full blast. 

Up the Sabine & East Texas the writer found all mills 
making good time except the Village Mills Company, 
which is shut down for repairs. Orders for all sorts of 
timber are placed with these mills. Several of them 
report a good trade on the finer grades of material. 

At Alexandria, La., on June 25, was held a meeting of 
the Cypress Shingle Association, embracing the shingle 
manufacturers of Louisiana and Texas. The meeting 
was well attended and matters of interest were discussed 
for some time. Stocks were found to be much less and 
worse broken than at first thought. A list was adopted, 
effective at once, showing 5 and 6 inch bests at $2.90 
for 22-cent basis, and primes 50 cents less. 

J. W. Jeanes & Son are putting in a new mill at a 
place called Homer, on the new line of railway known 
as the extension of the Texas & New Orleans. Homer 
is twenty-five miles north of Rockland. The mill is 
equipped with a circular and will soon be ready for 
business. 

K, L. Fort, for many years mill foreman of the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company, has bought the interest of 
Mally Eastham in the Yellow Pine Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lillard, Tex., and will remove to that point 
with his family. 


> . 
I ass. 





IMPROVED TRADE AT ORANGE. 


ORANGE, TEx., July 9.—For some time past, all during 
the dull season that has prevailed in the lumber trade, 
the lumber manufacturers at Orange have expressed a 
firm belief that conditions would adjust themselves a 
little later on and that there was no valid reason for 
indulging in price-cutting or anything that would tend 
toward a further demoralization of the market. They 
have pursued the even tenor of their way, filling such 
yard orders as came to hand and keeping their saws 
humming on bill stuff, expressing the belief that the 
first of July would see greatly improved conditions in 
the interior markets. That this prophecy was correct is 
shown in the fact that during the past two weeks orders 
from the interior have begun to come in in increasing 
numbers, and there is a tone to the yard trade that has 
not been apparent for some time past. Although none 
of the yards has begun to place orders for stocking up 
yet, inquiries are being received at the mills for prices 
on large quantities of material, showing that they are 
getting ready to enter the market in earnest. 

The immense wheat crop now being harvested in Texas 
makes the outlook much more hopeful and the manufac- 
turers anticipate a big demand for lumber of all kinds 
from the wheat belt during the balance of the year, All 
of the mills at this place now have well assorted stocks 
of dry lumber and are in better shape for taking care of 
the yard trade than they have been at any time before 
during the past two years. 

There has been no decrease in the call for special bill 
stuff of all kinds, and every mill here has all the sawing 
orders it can care for. The demand for railroad material 
is just about as good as it has been at any time during 
the past year, the call for ties, stringers and all kinds of 
construction material being constant, while for car build- 
ing material the mills are also well supplied with orders. 

On account of the increasing scarcity of tonnage and 
advancing ocean freights there has not been a great deal 
of new business for export consummated this week, but 
the mills at Orange now have on their order files yet to 
be shipped schedules amounting to fully 5,000,000 feet. 
Numerous inquiries are being received by the local 
exporters, the demand being for material for shipment 


to South Africa, England, France, Germany and Medi- 
terranean seaports, Could the desired tonnage be secured 
at the right figures there would be an immense business 
done in the exportation of lumber from this section dur- 
ing the balance of this year, but until the transportation 


“question assumes a more favorable complexion transac- 


tions of this kind will necessarily be limited. 

The Sabine Export Company is making a shipment of 
500,000 feet of material to Europe via steamship from 
Galveston, the material having been loaded on barges at 
the mills of the Orange Lumber Company and D. R. 
Wingate Lumber Company at this place and towed 
around to the ship’s side at Galveston. 

The Morgan Lumber Company has confirmed the char- 
ter of the Spanish steamship Ida, 1,805 tons, for a trip 
to the United Kingdom, and she is due at Sabine Pass 
to begin taking on cargo about July 10. The Morgan 
Lumber Company has recently made some heavy ship- 
ments to England and Germany via steamship from Gal- 
veston. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has a sea- 
going barge under charter to take a cargo of lumber from 
Sabine Pass to a Mexican port early this month. It has 
booked some large Mexican schedules, for shipment by 
both rail and water. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company has been turning its 
attention principally to railroad and export material 
recently and now has piled on its wharves awaiting 
shipment a fine lot of export material that will go out 
as soon as vessels arrive that have been chartered. 

The L, Miller Lumber & Shingle Company, whose big 
mill is running night and day, and which is cutting for 
its own account and for Alexander Gilmer, has some 
large export orders on its books, and the material is mow 
being gotten ready for shipment. It has recently added 
an up-to-date lath mill to its big plant. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has recently 
installed the Corry & Barker steam set works on the car- 
riage of its band mill. They work like a charm and the 
company is highly pleased with the results obtained. 

The J. T. Hart Lumber Company is a new concern 
which has built a mill in the northern part of this county 
and will soon be in the market, as the mill is now about 
ready to begin operations. 

The Morgan Lumber Company’s saw mill, twelve miles 
above Orange, is again in active operation, being now 
well equipped and having ample facilities for shipping, 
the switch tracks from the Kansas City Southern rail- 
road having been completed to the mill. 





CENTRAL ALABAMA TRADE NOTES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 9.—The settlement of the 
differences of the coal miners and operators in the dis- 
trict and the promulgation of the new list of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, along with a 
generally better business outlook, have had a good effect 
on the lumber trade since my last letter, and while 
things are not as they should be, everything considered, 
they are so much more promising that the dealers in 
lumber wear smiles instead of the long faces of a fort- 
night since. 

The new list has done a world of good and is, so far 
as the Lumberman correspondent can determine, being 
observed, but most of the dealers aver that it is too late 
to render the aid that it would have done had it been 
issued when the break in dressed stuff first appeared in 
March. A local agent of one of the biggest interests of 
the state, in expressing his views, said: “If they had 
given us that list when those Arkansas people dumped 
their stuff on the market three and a half months ago 
we could have stood off the utter demoralization that 
we are now slowly recovering from. By this time the 
price would have been at least $1 on the thousand more 
than now, because a list price that low would have been 
regarded as bed rock, and buyers would have come into 
the market. As it is, even now those, or many of them, 
who want lumber are waiting, thinking maybe lower 
figures will yet prevail. 

In the matter of curtailment there seems to have been 
some progress made. Through T. H. Johnston I learn 
that several mills have stopped because of inability to 
meet the low prices, and that in consequence quite a lot 
of material usually on the market in this territory is 
missing. President Charles Caldwell, of the Flint River 
Mills, at Bainbridge, Ga., writes George 8S. Mooar, agent 
for the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, 
O., that his mill is idle until things get better. This 
plant cuts some 60,000 feet a day and is a very progres- 
sive enterprise. Mr, Mooar has also been advised that 
several other large mills in Georgia will cut down their 
output. 

“We are still cutting and stacking our stuff,” said 
F. McCullam, of the Sample Lumber Company, of Hol- 
lins. “We are not going to get mixed up with any of 
the scrambles for business when prices are as low as at 
present.” 

“Prices are low, but steady; we are getting ready for 
better things,” said Harry Hawkins, of the Hawkins 
Lumber Company. “We sell our output for at least 20 
percent below last year at this time, but as it is now 
it is better than two weeks ago, and I have every reason 
to presume that the improvement will continue.” 

Several dealers have stated there was, so far as they 
knew, no cutting of the list, and the tendency seemed to 
be to observe the prices set out. “Goodness knows they 
are low enough,” said one gentleman, whose religious 
principles kept him from stronger expression. 

Business to the north and east, always a matter of 
interest to the Birmingham dealers, is not what was 
hoped for. ‘We are shipping more or less stuff that 
way,” said George S. Mooar, “but it is mostly heavy 


material for large buildings. There is little demand for 
flooring and ceiling, however, in that market.” 

Another man, Mr. McCullam, of the Sample Lumber 
Company, said: “Our connections in Ohio say there is 
nothing doing there now.” 

A state organization of lumbermen is being considered 
by some of the leading dealers of the state, and there is 
prospect of the scheme going through. Mr. McCullam 
is anxious for such an organization, and will enter into 
a movement to secure it heartily. He said: ‘“We should 
not only have a state exchange, but there should be a 
local body. If we could get together we would come to 
know each other, and much of the apparent jealousy 
among dealers would disappear. We would gladly take 
stock in a local organization, though we do not do any 
local business.” It is understood that the matter will 
be referred to W. J. Kilduff, of Mobile, and that he will 
be asked to lend his influence and effort to the proposi- 
tion. 

The coal operators have signed a contract with their 
men for another year, the agreement being a reaflirma- 
tion of that of 1899-1900, with a few minor charges. 
According to the contract the diggers get 55 cents a 
ton as a maximum, with iron over $12 a ton, which has 
been the case for seven months. This settlement had a 
fine influence on the business of the district, and every 
line soon showed the effect of it. Some 8,000 to 12,000 
miners were interested and their idleness if a strike had 
occurred would have caused a big money loss to the state 
and district. Iron has about settled itself too, since the 
miners have decided there will be no strike, and No, 1 
at $16 seems to be stationary. 

Calera parties will locate a spoke and handle factory 
at Athens, and already Greer Mason, of the latter city, 
is negotiating for hardwood lumber, with which Lime- 
stone county abounds. 

Green & Littrell are buying hoop poles on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad between Florence, Ala., and 
Summertown, Tenn. J. A. Littrell is in charge. 

Fobes & Carloss are putting in a mill plant at Reform, 
in Pickens county, to employ eighty men. It will be the 
biggest thing of the kind in that section. 





FOREIGN TRADE AT PENSACOLA. 


Prnsaco.a, Fra., July 9.—The lumber business in 
this section is in good shape, with inquiries becoming 
more numerous and a firm market. The shipment of 
wood goods continues apace, with a large fleet up, cleared 
and sailed for this port. One day last week we counted 
eight large steamships in the bay, taking on lumber, in 
addition to a fleet of sailers. 

During the past month Pensacola’s exports amounted 
to 35,423,097 feet of pitch pine, in addition to about 
500,000 feet of hardwoods. During the month of June 
twenty-three steamships and twenty sailing vessels were 
cleared through the custom house. The mills in this 
section are all running full time, and prices are holding 
up fairly well for the better grades, Pensacola is the 
largest wood goods port in the south, and her reputation 
abroad is so well established that her timber, it is said, 
commands a better price and a more ready sale than the 
product of almost any other gulf port. 

The W. B. Wright Company is building a new tugboat. 
It reports inquiries numerous and prices quite satisfac- 
tory. 

H. H. Patterson, of W. M. Carney & Co., was a recent 
visitor, 

P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a business visit to 
Mobile. 





MEETING OF GEORGIA MILL FEN, 


A meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Association was 
held at Tifton, Ga., July 6 and was well attended. 
General satisfaction was expressed by those present 
at the outcome of the experiment made in June of cur- 
tailing the cut one-third and it was decided to call 
another meeting to be held at Cordele, Ga., July 17, at 
which all saw mill men in Georgia and Florida will be 
invited and urged to attend, whether they are members 
of the association or not. It is hoped and expected that 
they will see the necessity of co-operating on cutting 
two-thirds time, or at least stand firmly by the present 
list prices, which can be maintained by this method. 

Some small reductions were made in the price list on 
the easier sizes and lengths. The market remains, how- 
ever, about the same, namely: Minimum yard sizes and 
easy sawing, $12 to $14; car sills, $15 to $16.50; larger 
sizes and longer lengths, $17 to $22; sawn ties, $11 and 
$12; hewn ties, 23 cents to 33 cents; all f.o.b vessel 
at Savannah, 

Several valuable and large-sized orders have been 
closed within the past week and considerable inquiry 
is coming in. Most of the mills report that they are 
supplied with orders for thirty days ahead, 

The Southern Pine Company of Georgia has recently 
added another large 18x30 dimension planer to its 
plant at Offerman, Ga., the terminus of its railroad. 
The company now expects to do all the planing mill 
work there of the dressed stock for the six mills 
located on the road above named. All the mills are 
now connected by rail, the last one at Hazelhurst, Ga., 
on the Southern Railway, having been recently reached. 
The company is now contemplating bringing the product 
from this mill over its own line to Offerman, Ga., and 
turning it over to the Plant System. This would take 
the haul from the Southern Railway of quite a large 
amount of lumber. 

Sail freight rates remain about steady, with a tend- 
ency toward stiffening. W. F. Baker. 
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A LARGE CYPRESS TIMBER DEAL. 


What is probably the largest recent transaction in 
cypress stumpage was closed within a week or two, 
when J. D. Lacey & Co., the timber land owners and 
handlers of Chicago and New Orleans, sold for them- 
selves, the Southern Cypress Company of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and William Kent, of Chicago, 350,000,000 
feet of cypress stumpage located on the Illinois Central 
railroad between Ponchatoula Station and North Pass, 
Manchac, La., to William T. Joyce, of Chicago, and 
Hackley & Hume, of Muskegon, Mich. This timber is 
situated on about 30,000 acres of land, lying in a solid 
body and available for movement by either rail or water 
to all points. Considering the locality and the quality 
of the timber there, it is safe to say that it is one of 
the most desirable investments that has been made in 
southern stumpage. As the buyers are already exten- 
sive holders of southern timber lands, it clearly indi- 
cates their faith in the future of such investments. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Abernathy—G. A. Todd recently began in the saw mill busi- 
ness here. 
Mobile—The Southern Log Cart & Supply Company has 
been reorganized as the Southern Supply Company; capital 
increased to $75,000, all paid in. 


Arkansas. 

Arkadelphia—’. J. Stewart has been succeeded by. the 
Long View Lumber Company. 

Boynton Mills—The Kelley-Young Lumber Company has 
recently begun. 
, Curtis—T. J. Stewart is reported in the saw mill business 
1ere. 

Santuck—The Valley Pine Lumber Company is reported in 
business here. 








y Colorado. 
Durango—tThe Elliott Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Durango Lumber Company. 
Fort Morgan—J. W. Campbell & Co. have been succeeded 
by IE. L. Dennis & Co. in the lumber business. 
Lamar—wW. L. Morehouse has sold out to the Lamar Lum- 
ber Company. 
Florida. 


Khrens—The Gulf Cypress Lumber Company is reported in 
business. 

Harney—W. II. Beckwith recently began in the saw mill 
business. 

Standard—The Dye Milling Company recently began in 
the saw mill business.—Howell & Martin recently began oper- 
ating a saw mill. 

Georgia. 

Pembroke—The Pembroke Lumber Company is reported in 
the saw, planing mill and lumber business here. 

Quitman—P. G. Redding recently began in the saw mill 
business. 

Register—Nevil Bros. recently began in the saw mill busi- 
ness. 

Thomasville—J. W. Peacock and W. I. Barnes have formed 
a partnership to manufacture and deal in yellow pine, with 
an office here. 

Idaho. 


Boise—C. E. Shriver & Co. are reported in business here. 
Illinois. 


Cornell—B. R. Johnson & Sons are reported as the suc- 
cessors of D. M. Brown & Son. 

Wapella—The Farmers’ Grain, Coal & Lumber Company 
has increased its authorized capital to $5,000. 


Indiana. 


Albany—The Mercer-Ayres Lumber Company has incorpo 
rated with a capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators: IF. L. 
Mercer, of Chicago; C. C. Ayres, of Redkey, and C. R. 
Mathews, of this place. 

Greencastle—The Greencastle Lumber Company has started 
recently in the saw mill and lumber business. 

Huntington—The Perrine-Armstrong Company, successors 
to Perrine & Bartlett, has incorporated with Van B. Perrine, 
president ; James A. Armstrong, secretary, and B. J. Bartlett, 
treasurer. Capital stock, $60,000. 

Kokomo—The Watson-Blanchard-Carlisle Company has in- 
corporated with headquarters at this place. Capital stock, 
$40,000. Incorporators: Guy Watson, Durham TT. Carlisle, 
Benjamin P. Blanchard, Dora M. Blanchard and Harry IF. 
McGill. 

Michigan City—The Gilbert Lumber Company has closed 
out its yards here. 

Mount Vernon—Charles Smith & Bros. have been succeeded 
in the saw mill and lumber business by C. Smith, jr., & Sons. 


lowa. 


Aridale—Coonley & Ilgenfritz recently began in the lumber 
business. 

Des Moines—The W. W. Wheeler Bridge & Lumber Com- 
pany will establish a large storage yard here and engage in 
the lumber jobbing business, carrying about $60,000 worth of 
stock. 

Dubuque—Arthur B. Carlin, of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, has sold his interest to James M. 
Burch, who will become a partner. The Carlin interest was 
formerly J. P. Farley’s. Mr. Burch will have charge of the 
lumber department. 

Oelwein—G. W. Jamieson is opening a lumber yard here. 

Williamsburg—David Hughes will re-enter the lumber 
business in partnership with his brother, John Hughes, jr. 


Kansas. 


Cedar Point—Smith & Self are reported in the lumber and 
coal business. 

Lindsborg—Gus Johnson & Son recently began in the 
lumber business. 

Randolph—oO. C. Lund is reported as recently starting in 
the lumber trade. 

Louisiana. 

State Line—The J. T. De Loach Lumber Company has 

incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Maine. 


Portland—The Howard Construction Company has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $500,000, to manufacture 
builders’ materials. Incorporators: G H. Howard and N. C, 
Phinney, of Boston, and M. Torrey, of Winthrop, Mass, 

Massachusetts. 

Gardner—Alfred Wyman is reported in business here. 

Wakefield—Arthur i Locke and Oliver W. Howland have 
formally dissolved partnership. The business has been trans- 
ferred to Mr. Locke, who will settle up the affairs of the 
partnership and continue the business. 

Michigan. 

Harrisville—Mrs. B. P. Cowley is reported sold out. 


Minnesota. 

Adrian—R. G. Chisholm, jr., is reported sold out to J. & 
W. C. Shull. , 

Duluth—The Thomas Nestor estate, of Baraga, and also of 
Detroit, Mich., will open an office here and engage in the 
lumber business. 

‘ Shevlin—B. L. Skrivseth has started a retail lumber yard 
1ere. 

Winona—H. C. Bolcom & Co. have increased their paid-up 
capital to $40,000. 

Mississippi. 

Griffin—The Greenwood & Holmes Lumber Company has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 

Isola—The Isola Lumber Company, which recently started 
in Buffalo, N. Y., is in the saw and planing mill business here. 

Magee—W. I*. Smith & Son, W. F. Smith, jr., have begun 
in the saw mill business. 


Missouri. 


Bolivar—D. W. Faulkner, of Flemington, is reported in the - 


lumber business. 

Cogwill—Delaney & Rawlins are reported succeeded by 
A. M. Delaney. 

Flemington—D. W. Faulkner has been succeeded by D. T. 
McCracken. 

Rockport—The Ennis-Byers Lumber Company is reported 
aes by the Lambert Lumber Company, of Leavenworth, 
<an,. 

St. Louis—The Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, of 
Michigan, has been incorporated with its principal office 
here. Capital stock, $5,000. 


Nebraska. 
St. Paul—The Hansen Lumber Company has succeeded 
Ifans Hansen & Co. 
New Jersey. 
Camden—tThe Friedlow Brick, Iron & Lumber Company 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. 
Paterson—Moses T. La Forge is reported out of business. 


New York. 

Albany—The Aldrich Paper Company has incorporated 
here with its principal office in Watertown. Capital stock, 
$350,000. To manufacture paper, pulp, lumber and wood 
products. 

Brooklyn—The McPherson Material Company has incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators: S. H. 
NcPherson, of Brooklyn; J. A. McCauley, of Wilmington, 
Del., and M. McLean, of New York city. 

Buffalo—The lumber yard of the H. M. Loud Sons’ Com- 
pany on the Niagara river has been transferred to the Buf- 
falo Smelting Works. 

Monticello—John Ruddock is reported succeeded by Trow- 
bridge & Ruddock. 

Walton—l. J. Bartlett & Sons have been succeeded by 
Vannakin & Nichols. 

White Plains—The White Plains Lumber Company is 
reported out of business. 


North Carolina. 

Thomasville—II. k. Clement & Co. are reported succeeded 
by the Clement-Ross Manufacturing Company, incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000. 

Waynesville—The Waynesville Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


North Dakota. 

Bismarck—John P. Hoagland is reported selling out to the 
Bismarck & Washburn Lumber Company. ‘The Hoagland 
yards will be occupied by the latter company who will vacate 
their yards. 

Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Ohio Timber & Mineral Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. KE. Morley, J. MacGregor, jr., C. Hl. Gale, F. H. 
Goff and W. 8. De Garno. 

Klyria—The Elyria Wood Plaster Company has incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $12,000. Incorporators: William 
Hfeldmyer, H. Wurst, W. L. Fay, I. IH. Griswold and W. 8S. 
Griswold, manager. 

Lima—Conrath & Hoover are reported sold out. 

Troy—Holcomb Snyder has been succeeded by John W. 


Snyder. 
Oklahoma. 


O’ Keene—The W. I. Bort Lumber Company is reported in 
the lumber business. 
Oregon. 


Binger—-The Oregon Vine Lumber Company has incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators: J. R. 
Ilale, M. S. Brown and L., L. Jewell. 

Portland—The Lake Creek Improvement Company has 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000. Incorporators: J. C. 
Turney, L. G. De Wolf and L. Michael. 


Pennsylvania. 


Donora—The Charleroi Lumber Company will open a 
branch yard here. 

Mill Creek—The Mill Creek Lumber Company, composed 
of Eli Procius, 8S. 8. Henderson, R. W. Schofield and J. H. 
Schofield, will begin saw mill operations about July 1 in their 
new mill, which has a daily capacity of about 35,000 feet. 

Pottstown—The Pottstown Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 

West Point—B. 8. Frederick has sold his planing mill and 
lumber business to M. Englehardt, of New Jersey. 


Rhode Island. 


Providence—Later advice is to the effect that A. M. W"' 
liamson is not engaged in the commission lumber business 
here. 

South Carolina. 


Honea Path—The Honea Path Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000. 


South Dakota. 


Big Stone City—The Charles Betcher Company is reported 
selling out. 
Tennessee. 


Bristol—Kinser & Huddle are reported sold out. 

Carolina—Bomer Bros. have moved their general offices to 
Brownsville. 

Nashville—The Standard Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated. ‘ 

Texas. 

Avoca—Spencer & Abbott are in the lumber business here. 

Del Rio—Peterson, Martin & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. W. Gilmore. 

Nacogdoches—-J. H. Summers & Bro. are reported selling 


out. 
Stamford—Spencer & Abbott are in the lumber business 


here. 
Utah. 
Manti—A. H. Anderson is reported selling out. 
Vermont. 


Gaysville—The Gaysville Turning Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators: G. H. 
Hardman and W. H. Parmeter, of Essex, Ct.; J. R. Arrock 
and J. A. Chedel, of Gaysville, Vt., and L. Geunberg, of 
Hartford, Ct. 

Washington. 


Hamilton—Van Horn & McDonald have dissolved partner- 
ship, J. H. Van Horn continuing the business. 


West Virginia. 

Fayetteville—The Southwest Iron, Coal, Coke & Timber 

Company has been incorporated here. 
Wisconsin. 

Carter—Ervin Hemenway has succeeded to the business of 
Martin & Hemenway. 

Platteville—C. I’. Taylor, of Warren, Ill., has bought out 
his father’s interest in the lumber yard here and will con- 
tinue the business in partnership with his brother, D. W. 
‘Taylor.—M. Eastman & Co., operating yards here and at 
Lancaster, Montfort, Preston, Jonesdale, Edmund, Mineral 
Point and Shullsburg, have incorporated as the. Eastman 
Lumber Company, with the main office here. 

Ontario. 

Trenton—The Gilmour Company, Ltd., has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, succeeding to the business 
of the Gilmour Company. A. Gilmour, D. Gilmour and A. M. 
— are provisional directors. The headquarters will 
e here. 
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CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Boggy—The saw mill of the Big Pine Lumber Company, 
about twenty-five miles south of here, was burned recently. 
The plant was valued at $25,000, with an insurance of 
$17,000. The dry kilns and 2,000,000 feet of lumber were 
saved. 

Illinois, 

Peoria—James V. Allen lost his sheds and a large portion 
of his lumber by fire July 4. Loss, $15,000; insured for one- 
half value. 

Indian Territory. ° 

Atoka—The mill of the Scratch Lumber Company, about 
twenty miles east of here, was burned July 3, together with 
about 100,000 feet of dry lumber. Loss, about $4,000; unin- 
sured. 

Maine. 

Steep Falls—A. F. Sanborn & Co.’s new steam saw mill 

was burned June 30. Reported insured for $2,000. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company lost its 
buildings and nearly all of its stock of lumber by fire July 3. 
Loss, about $100,000 ; fully insured. Incendiarism is thought 
to have been the cause.—A fire on July 6 in the plant of the 
William Curtis’ Sons Company caused a loss of from $20,000 
to $30,000, fully covered by insurance. From $9,000 to 
100,000 feet of hard and soft lumber was burned. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. 

Worcester—The lumber yard of E. B. Crane & Co. was 
destroyed by fire July 8. Loss, including adjoining property, 
$125,000. 





Michigan. 

Byron Center—Samuel 8. Tower & Son lost their saw mill 
and valuable lumber by fire on June 28. Loss, about $8,0.. 
mostly covered. 

Minnesota. 

Nevis—The saw mill of D. Petrie was destroyed by fire 

recently ; loss unknown. 


New Jersey. 
Elwood—J. H. Bozarth’s plant, together with valuable 
machinery and stock, was destroyed by fire June 30. Loss, 
about $5,000; uninsured. 


New Hampshire. 

Winchester—tThe mills, storehouse and lumber sheds occu- 
pied by the New England Box Company, together with stock 
and machinery, were destroyed by fire July 4. ‘The loss 
amounted to about $160,000; insured for nearly one-half 


value. 
New York. 


Buffalo (Black Rock)—In the recent fire Holland, Manbert 
& George lost about 300,000 feet of lumber, which, together 
with the burning of the docks, caused a loss of about $20,000, 
well insured.—Marion & McClennen also lost about $3,000 
worth of lumber, well insured. 


Pennsylvania. 

Altoona—Frank Brandt's planing mill was destroyed by an 
incendiary fire recently. Loss, $22,000; insurance, $7,000. 

New Castle—The Gailey Lumber Company recently suf- 
fered a fire loss of $40,000.—E. M. Hamilton recently lost 
his planing mill and lumber by fire, the loss amounting tu 
$15,000. Insurance not known. 

Philadelphia—The box factory of Thomas B. Rice & Sons 
was nearly destroyed by fire July 8. Loss, $50,000; insur- 
ance unknown. 

Washington. 

Prairie—Joseph M. Hoyt’s two dry kilns and 1,000,000 
shingles were destroyed by fire June 23. Loss, about $2,000; 
insurance, $1,500. They will be replaced immediately. 

Wisconsin. 

Eland—wW. K. Rideout lost his entire season's cut of 1,500,- 
000 feet by fire on June 29. Loss, about $35,000; nearly 
covered by insurance. A spark from the mill smokestack is 
supposed to have been the cause. 

New Brunswick. 

Moss Glen—The entire plant operated by the G. & G. 
Fiewelling Company, Ltd., of Hampton, consisting of saw 
mill, planing factory and match factory, together with lumber 
valued at $10,000, was destroyed by fire recently. The total 
loss is from $40,000 to $50,000. Insurance only $4,000. It 
is thought the company will not rebuild, but will center their 
interests on their Hampton works. 


NEW IiliLLs. 


Florida. 
Gainesville—J. L. Kelly will build a saw mill here. 
Georgia. 
Nashville—-The Nashville Lumber Company is building a 
new mill near here. 
Pearson—R. T. Goette will build a mill with a daily capac- 
ity of 60,000 feet. 








Minnesota. 
Nevis—D. Petrie will rebuild the saw mill destroyed by 
fire recently. 
Pennsylvania. 
Altoona—Frank Brandt will rebuild the planing mill de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 
South Dakota. 
Lennox—TI’. M. Slagle & Co. are remodeling and improving 
their lumber yard by new buildings, etc. 
Tennessee. 
Memphis—Charles E. Paty & Bro. have leased a building 
and will establish an excelsior manufacturing plant here, 
with a daily capacity of about twenty tons. 


Washington. 

Centralia—A saw mill is being erected about one and one- 
half miles from here in Salzer valley, with a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day. Messrs. Packard, Bryden, Copping, Dysart 
and Dickerson, of Centralia, are the interested parties. 
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A New Type of Electric Ventilating Fan—The Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing is Favored— 
Description of the Clement New 48-inch 
Band Resaw. 





A NEW TYPE OF ELECTRIC PROPELLOR VEN- 
TILATING FAN. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
during the past year remodeled its enclosed motors 
designed for direct connection to propeller fans and is 
now building a full line of these useful machines, rang- 
ing from 18 to 120 inches in diameter, with capacities 
from 2,000 to 175,000 cubic feet. The motor is 
of the bi-polar type, entirely enclosed, and thereby 
protected from dust, a most important element in a 
inachine used under these conditions. In order to avoid 
the excessive temperature which is incident to the opera- 
tion of most enclosed motors, this type has been very 
carefully designed so that a low temperature rise can be 





A NEW TYPE OF VENTILATING FAN. 


maintained without greatly increasing the size and 
weight above that of the ordinary open type. This 
machine is capable of continuous operation for ten hours, 
with a maximum temperature rise not exceeding 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Yokes extending out from the field ring support the 
armature shaft. The end casings are entirely independ- 
ent and can be instantly removed to give access to the 
entire interior. The bearings and brushes can be reached 
by 2. removing the caps in the center of the casings. 

The brushes are of hard carbon, in holders of a modi- 
fied reaction type, which allows of easy adjustment when 
it becomes necessary to reverse the direction of rotation 
of the motor. The bearings are self-oiling and self- 
aligning and fitted with composition sleeves, which are 
removable from the outer ends of the boxes. 

The design of the propeller wheel is the result of an 
extended series of comparative experiments with differ- 
ent types. The delivery edge is helical, and the form is 
such that the air is picked up at the inlet edge of the 
blade at low velocity, and when well under the influence 
of the blade is accelerated to its maximum velocity with 
the least amount of slip. As a result the efficiency is 
extremely high. The wheel is partially enclosed within 
a conoidal inlet ring, which decreases the frictional 
resistance to the entering air. By means of a tripod 
support the motor is accurately centered and rigidly 
held in place, and the entire apparatus may with ease 
be bolted directly to the wall through which the air is 
to be discharged. The illustration serves to make clear 
the general features of the design. 





UNCLE SAM BUYS BAR BELT DRESSING. 


It is a well known fact that the United States gov- 
ernment is a discriminating and careful buyer. ‘Lhere- 
fore when any article is secured for government use, 
particularly when army engineers have anything to do 
with it, it may be assumed that that article is in the 
first class if not the best; and so the fact that the 
Stephenson “Bar” belt dressing has been adopted as a 
dressing for the big belts at the Watervliet arsenal 
testifies to the excellence of that commodity made by 
the Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Albany, N. 
Y. This preference was the result of tests of the free 
samples supplied by the company, not only to the gov- 
ernment but to anybody who wants them. Another 
significant fact is that the Stephenson dressing has 
been adopted by Robert H. Foerderer, of Philadelphia,, 
manufacturer of Vici kid. Mr, Foerderer probably 
stands at the head of his class, and certainly if there 
is any man in America who should know what is good 
for leather he is the man. The Stephenson company 
invites every one interested to ask for a free sample 
of the dressing, which is sent by mail, postpaid. 


~~ 


NEW CLEMENT BAND RESAW. 

The accompanying engraving illustrates a new 48-inch 
band resaw designed and built at the F. H. Clement 
Company branch of the American Wood Working Ma- 
chine Company, at Rochester, N. Y. 

This machine is of the same general design as their 
well known 54-inch resaw, of which we understand a 
large number are now in use. The success attending the 
54-inch machine induced the American Wood Working 
Machine Company to reproduce it on a smaller scale for 
such establishments not requiring so heavy and expensive 
a machine, 

The frame is cast hollow in one piece and is well pro- 
portioned and cross-braced against strains. The shafts 
are of hammered crucible steel and the journals lapped 
and polished. The bearings are extra long and all have 
self-oiling wicks and return channels to prevent dripping. 

The wheels are carefully designed with reference to 
weight and running strain, and both are dished so that 
the rims extend over the boxes, thus bringing the strain 
directly on the bearing. 

The faces of the wheels are accurately finished to 
templet on their own journals; the lower wheel is very 
heavy and has a solid web; the upper wheel has a cross- 
line adjustment for regulating the travel of the saw, 
and an elastic tilting device for adjusting the strain on 
the blade and retaining the alignment of the lower wheel. 
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The feed works are driven by cut gears and an adjustable 
friction driver by which the feed may be varied at will. 
Every moving part is carefully fitted and balanced so 
that the rolls run smoothly and with great power. 

Six feed rolls, all driven by gearing, carry the stock 
to the blade, and they may be tilted to saw clapboards. 
The blade runs one inch from the center of the rear rolls, 
so that stock as short as 4 inches can be cut. 

The right-hand rolls are rigid, but adjustable, and the 
left-hand set is elastic so as to pinch uneven stock. All 
of the rolls are adjustable to the blade, and wheels and 
the rolls are extra long and supplied with self-oilers. 

The self-centering attachment is so arranged that by 
slackening the set screw and adjusting a collar the right- 
hand rolls become rigid, but may be adjusted to thickness 
by the lower screw. 

Cleaners are provided for the faces of both wheels, and 
arrangements are made for softening and scraping away 
the gum which often collects. 

The guides have hardened steel back rollers and bronze 
side blocks, all of which are adjustable on planed ways. 
The lower guide forms an extension of the work table 
and the upper one is counter-weighted and instantly 
adjustable vertically to the width of the stock. Blades 
up to 4 inches wide may be used. 

The capacity of this machine is from 4 of an inch to 
15 inches horizontally and 26 inches vertically. A 
veneer can be cut from one side of a 9-inch timber and 
a 12-inch timber can be split in the center. 

The manufacturers desire to call particular attention 
to the design and workmanship represented by this 
machine, which they claim is of superior character, and 
all details have received the most careful attention. 

For price and further information concerning this 
machine we would refer our readers to the salesrooms of 
the American Wood Working Machine Company, located 
at 136 Liberty street, New York city, and 45 South Canal 
street, Chicago, Correspondents are requested to address 
the nearest point. 
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NEW 8-INCH BAND RESAW—AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINE COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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A NEW DRY KILN DOOR. 


W. A. Shields, mill superintendent of the Big Creek 
Lumber Company, at Pollock, La., is the inventor of an 
improved dry kiln door, for which great merit is claimed, 
The door consists of a flexible frame over which a sheet 
of asbestos is stretched, slats being staggered on either 
side of this sheet and the whole properly braced to give 
it the requisite strength. One of these doors in its com- 
plete form weighs only two pounds to the square foot, 
making it light and easily handled. It may either be 
made to slide or hoist as may be desired. Owing to its 
construction the door does not warp or expand with 
heat; it wastes no heat and will last as long as any 
frame kiln. The slats may be made of any wood, though 
so far cypress and yellow pine are the only kinds that 
have been utilized by Mr. Shields in the doors that have 
been put in. 

The first doors of this pattern were made for the kilns 
of the Big Creek Lumber Company, at Pollock, La., and 
they have been in use there for two years past. Thus it 
will be seen that they have been given a thorough prac- 
tical test. Prior to installing this type of door the steam 





W. A. SHIELDS’ IMPROVED DRY KILN DOOR. 


pressure in the Pollock kilns averaged from seventy-five 
to ninety pounds, but since the change was made the 
average pressure is only from thirty-five to forty pounds 
and the kilns are doing more and better work. These 
kilns are supplied with a registering thermometer and 
records are kept of the cars that are handled. From 
these records, kept both before and after the new doors 
were put on, Mr, Shields claims the statement above can 
be verified. 

A patent has been issued on this door under date of 
April 18, 1900, and arrangements are completed for plac- 
ing it upon the market. The door can be easily and 
cheaply made right at the mill point from material at 
land, except the asbestos. Kilns have recently been 
equipped with this door at the plants of the Fordyce 
Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark.; J. J. White, McComb 
City, Miss.; Pearl River Lumber Company, Brookhaven, 
Miss., and several other of the leading saw mill plants 
of the south. 

The construction of the door is shown in the accom- 





























CHAMPION HEADING 


AND SHINGLE 


MACHINE, 


panying reproduction of a photograph taken of one of 
the doors before it was placed on the kiln. Full particu- 
lars as to prices may be obtained by addressing W. A. 
Shields, at Pollock, La., who is prepared to make quota- 
tions on furnishing the doors complete and put on the 
kilns, or will sell the right to use them to those who wish 
to build their own doors, furnishing blue prints and full 
rea at a small cost considering the value of 
the door. 


AUSTRALIAN CHOPPING and SAWING CONTESTS. 


Readers of the American Lumberman are more or less 
familiar with the fact that Australian axmen and 
cross-cut sawyers have an annual competition, in which 
a double supremacy is sought to be established—the 
supremacy of the contestants themselves in chopping 
and sawing and the supremacy of the tools used. The 
contest seems usually to be between Victoria and Tas- 
mania as far as the men are concerned, and in tools 
between American and English saws and axes; though 
the American tools have had such a preference that 
until lately the competition seemed hardly a fair one. 

The July number of the Strand, that miscellaneous 
magazine which makes a specialty of freaks and sen- 
sationalism, has a somewhat extended account of the 
contest which took place in Ulverton, Tasmania, in 
December, 1899. It was the ninth of the series, 

The champion tree feller was one W. H. Chellis, of 
Tasmania, and the second, Abe Bryan, of Victoria. This 
contest was upon stringy bark timbers set in the ground 
like tree trunks and trimmed down to exactly six feet 
four inches girth. The winner felled his specimen in 
four minutes, eight and a quarter seconds. Then there 
was what was called an underhand chopping contest 
and then the champion sawing match, where a log of 
the same size, six feet four inches in circumference, was 
to be cut in two. The trick was done in one minute, 
forty-nine seconds, by Thomas Pettitt, of Tasmania, 
who defeated the four-time champion, R. Chatwin, of 
Kindred, Tasmania. This was a single handed match 
and then followed a double handed or team match, in 
which a log two feet in diameter was cut through in 
thirty-four and one-half seconds by Chellis, the chop- 
per, and Hutton, both of Tasmania, 

After this contest of men came the contest of tools. 
Three English and six American axes were represented 
and the English won out handsomely, though in the 
first round the honors were divided, and in the second 
round, but in the final heat the English ax won by 
twenty-nine points to twenty-six. 

The tables were reversed, however, in the sawing 
match. There were three American and one English 
entries, but the latter failed to come to the starting 
point and, as the writer of the article says, “the Atkins 
saw of America scored a notable victory over the other 
two American makes. ” 

——ererrerornvm" 

Catalog No, 112 of the American Blower Company has 
been received and is devoted largely to exhaust fans for 
the removal and conveying of shavings, wool and similar 
stuff. What is known as the A B C type is peculiar 
in the fact that the fan housing may be attached so 
that the discharge points in any one of eight different 
directions around ‘the shaft, vertically upward or down- 
ward or horizontally to the right or left, and inter- 
mediate points between these. Other types of castiron 
exhaust fans, ete., are shown, as well as special non- 
clogging wheels for handling excelsior and other long 
shavings, special self-oiling and self-aligning bearings, 
ete. 


CHAMPION HEADING AND SHINGLE MACHINE. 


The piece of machinery illustrated herewith appears 
to be a comparatively simple mechanism; and it is; but 
it requires only a moderate amount of investigation 
into its construction and practical operation to under- 
stand why its manufacturers, Peter Gerlach & Co., of 
Cleveland, O., should be constantly filling orders for it 
from people who know a good thing when they see it, 
and are not satisfied with it until they own it. 

The device is known as the Champion heading and 
shingle machine. The size recommended by Mr. Gerlach 
weighs 1,800 to 2,000 pounds and carries a 56 or 60 inch 
taper ground saw, running with a rim travel of three 
and one-half miles a minute and capable of cutting 
three inches to the revolution in oak. A saw of this 
size, the manufacturer claims, will cut 25 percent more 
in a day than the “small and fat” variety, and effects a 
corresponding saving in saw kerf, having an easier taper 
and requiring less set. The quality of the saw is espe- 
cially dwelt upon, as one that will neither 
quiver, dodge nor run in the heaviest cut 
nor hardest timber—something of especial 
importance in cutting thin stock such as 
shingles and heading. The 56-inch saw will 
take bolts 10 to 36 inches long and 3 to 20 
inches wide, cutting 1-16 to 14 inches thick, 
ard clamps close to the saw, leaving little 
waste. For sawing shingles the gage plate 
is provided with an automatic trip revers- 
ing the thin and thick end of the shingle at 
each alternate cut. The set works are sim- 
ple and original, and the means for adjust- 
ing thickness of cut or slant of cut for bev- 
eled heading are also efficient and easily 
applied. Altogether it is a very efficient 
machine, and its thoroughness of construc- 
tion and larger capacity for work are much 
more*than worth the comparatively slight 
additional first cost which is always neces- 
sarily entailed in the higher order of ma- 
chine construction, 
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W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, Wis., was a visitor in 
the city a day or two this week. 


J. O. Nessen, the well known hardwood lumberman of 
re, Mich., was a visitor in the city on Monday 
ast. 


Ralph Gray and Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carle- 
ton Company, Cleveland, O., were in Chicago this week 
on a business visit, 


A. 8. Parks, manager of the United Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Wichita, Kan., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
Mr. Parks was on his way north for a brief vacation. 

Jesse Stone, of Stone Bros., retail lumber dealers at 
Potomac, Ill., was in the city Monday. He reports trade 
fair, with the prospects for fal! business most encour- 
aging. 

J. G, Gould, president of the Gould Manufacturing 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., passed through Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week on his way home from an east- 
ern visit after an absence of about a month. 


John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., the well 
known Chicago sash and door manufacturers, returned 
the first part of the week from a trip to New York, where 
he went to meet his daughter, who has been traveling in 
Europe for the past five months, 

V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, took a trip up the lakes last week to escape from 
the Fourth of July noise and the hot weather. He 
returned on Monday with a story of plenty of cool 
weather and rain in the north country. 


John A. Nelson, manager for the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Company, at Oakland, Neb., who was convales- 
cent from an illness, recently disappeared from his home, 
it is feared under delirium. At last accounts his where- 
abouts had not been discovered, although searching 
parties were at work. 


J. J. Stevenson, of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., was a Chicago visitor on 
Wednesday of this week. Mr. Stevenson had just 
returned from a sixty-day vacation, spent in northern 
New York, and looked as though his absence from the 
cares of the sash and door business had been of great 
benefit to him, 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, 
has purchased 274x631 feet at the southeast corner of 
Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, of the Robbins 
estate, paying $27,500. This portion of its plant is 
occupied by the planing mill, maple flooring factory, 
dry kilns and as a piling ground for its large stock 
of maple lumber. 

Morris A. Hayward, of Columbus, O., accompanied by 
his wife, son and daughter, was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day of this week, the latter being on their way to Colo- 
rado Springs, where they intend spending the summer, 
taking their departure on the Rock Island train Thurs- 
day evening. Mr. Hayward, after seeing his family 
safely aboard the train, returned to Columbus. 


J. S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company, Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day on his way home from Indianapolis, Ind., where he 
was called by the fire which damaged the company’s 
branch house at that point. Mr. Thompson says that the 
damage was more by smoke than by fire, and will not 
result in any serious interruption of the business. 


Moses Katz, of Wausau, Wis., vice-president of the 
E. Sondheimer Company, of this city, was in town this 
week combining business with pleasure, his principal 
errand being to attend the marriage of Miss Elsie Sond- 
heimer, which took place at the Standard Club on Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Katz reports that prices on hardwood 
lumber in Wisconsin are firmly held, though demand at 
present is not heavy. 

The only artesian well in Portage county, Wisconsin, 
is at the mill of T. L. Martin, where the flow was struck 
at a depth of about forty-five feet and the water flow 
averages about 10,000 gallons daily, shooting up about 
three feet above the level of the ground. Major W. H. 
Upham, of Marshfield, is digging a well with the aid 
of dynamite and reached a depth of 110 feet without 
much success in finding water. 

The Thomas Forman Company, Limited, of Petoskey, 
Mich., manufacturers of the “Perfect” brand of maple 
flooring, in a recent letter says that business is on 
the whole satisfactory, both in volume and prices, 
though it is not crowding it; but expresses a strong 
belief that the fall will bring a healthy business con- 
dition. The company strongly approves the advice of 
the Lumberman in its last issue under the heading, 
“Do not Tinker the Lists.” 

The many friends in the central south of Edgar H. 
Jones, who for a number of years has been representative 
in that section of the Chicago Belting Company, will 
be interested to know that since he resigned his posi- 
tion with that company a few weeks ago he has effected 
a connection with the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, with his headquarters at 1110 Douglas street, 
Omaha, Neb., where he will be pleased to see his friends 
whenever they visit that western city. 
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From a source on which it depends as usually reliable, 
the Lumberman in its last issue made the statement 
that a receiver had been appointed for the Sambrook 
planing mill at Marquette, Mich. This was an error, 
and we are glad to state on good authority that Mr. 
Sambrook, the saw mill operator at South Marquette, 
Mich., is not only solvent but enjoying high credit at 
home and wherever he is known. ‘The error was a print- 
er’s mistake—a blunder pure and simple—an entirely 
different party, not at Marquette, being the one for 
whose business a receiver was appointed. 

George H. Foote, of Orleans, Ind., a well known hard- 
wood lumber manufacturer, was a visitor in the city 
early this week, the guest of his partner, Cyrus L. 
Adler, the hardwood lumberman of Loomis street near 
Twenty-second. Mr. Foote reports everything lovely in 
the saw mill business in his section of Indiana, though 
some of his neighbors have been having difficulty in 
getting logs owing to the unusually wet weather. How- 
ever, a considerable improvement has lately been 
observed in this respect and conditions are now gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

D. A. Denison, formerly with W. E. Hill & Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and well known among lumbermen 
from his connection with the Hill exhibit at the world’s 
fair, was a welcome caller at the Lumberman office on 
Friday of last week. Mr. Denison is now connected with 
the Webster Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, and 
for several years past has been superintending the build- 
ing of elevators for that concern. He has only recently 
returned irom Midland, Ont., where the company erected 
a big elevator, and previous to that was at Halifax, 
N. S., where another big elevator was put up. 


The personnel of the firm of J. D. Lacey & Co., the 
timber land operators, has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new partner in the person of Victor Thrane, 
of New York city, son-in-law of Mr, Lacey. He will 
make his home in Chicago, probably taking charge of 
the office here, which will be kept open hereafter the 
year around; and as he becomes acquainted with the 
details of the business, to which he has been a stranger 
for some years, he will take part in active field work. 
The co-partnership of J. D. Lacey & Co., therefore now 
consists of James D, Lacey, Wood Beal and Victor 
Thrane. 

W. A. Shields, of the Big Creek Lumber Company, 
Pollock, La., was a welcome caller at the office of the 
American Lumberman last week. Mr. Shields came 
north for the purpose of buying a new engine for the 
plant at Pollock and placed an order for a 28x48 inch 
Corliss of 900 horse power. The Big Creek plant has 
been greatly enlarged and improved during the past two 
or three years, and for this reason the old power plant 
has become inadequate to the requirements. As a side 
issue on his northern trip Mr. Shields ran down to 
Moline, Ill., his former home, to help his old friends and 
acquaintances in that place celebrate the Fourth. Mr. 
Shields has recently taken out a patent on an improved 
dry kiln door, which is meeting with great favor among 
kiln users, a description of which will be found in 
another column. 

The Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, 703 Fort Dear- 
born building, Chicago, has sent out its July book. 
This mid-year edition of what has already come to be 
a standard lumber trade reference book bears evidence 
of extensive revision and many additions. It is com- 
plete for the United States and territories, not includ- 
ing Alaska and the new possessions, and is arranged and 
printed in handsome shape, bound in blue cloth. Some 
features of this book are especially valuable. Among 
them is the information given in regard to each town. 
After the name of the place is the county, then the 
population, name of an attorney, bank, express com- 
pany, and the railroads, An effort has been made in 
this work to give a close classification of the business 
engaged in, and its publishers are the first to include 
in a list of the lumber trade miscellaneous lumber con- 
sumers of importance. If a criticism is in order we 
would suggest that this book, as well as others of the 
sort, should give the street address of concerns in the 
larger cities. 

W. D. Johnston, general manager of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa., was 
in Chicago this week on his return from a trip in the 
north where he found the situation in white pine very 
strong, with 75 percent of the cut of the year under 
contract. He said the only hope for bargains is that 
some of these contracted stocks will be turned loose, 
which, however, does not seem likely, to any sufficient 
extent to affect the market. As far as the business 
of his institution is concerned Mr. Johnston says that 
while its volume is not as large as a few months ago 
there is still a good movement. The selling problem at 
the present time is to find the buyers who really need 
the goods. When that is done there is no particular 
difficulty with prices. Notwithstanding the dull sum- 
mer trade, Mr. Johnston said he expects the business 
of the concern to be as large as last. The first six 
months was somewhat larger than the corresponding 
period of 1899, and he believes that the fall trade will 
bring the second period up to that of last year. 


Frank S. Bennet, of the Moloney-Bennet Belting Com- 
pany, this city, returned the first of the week from a five 
weeks’ trip through the south and southwest. East of 
the Mississippi river Mr. Bennet says trade has been 
hampered somewhat by excessive rains, but in territory 
west of the river mill conditions are first class and the 
outlook for an active fall trade never was better. Down 
through the southwest, particularly on the line of the 


Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, or the Kansas City 
Southern as it is now called, numerous small mills have 
gone in during the past year and several more are now 
being built. According to Mr. Bennet’s observations mill 
stocks are not heavy and have not been increasing much 
of late. The greatest activity in industrial lines in the 
south, however, is the construction of rice mills along 
the Southern Pacific railroad and the building of cotton 
factories in territory east of the river. Mr. Bennet’s 
trip was one of business, and while he would say nothing 
definite as to the number or size of belting orders he 
secured, the fact that the Moloney-Bennet Belting Com- 
pany is extremely busy is evidence that it is getting a 
large amount of trade from some quarter, and probably 
Mr. Bennet’s trip furnished a good share of it. Since the 
first of July the company’s business has picked up in a 
very satisfactory manner, and the June business wasn’t 
anything to grumble at either. 





Mr. Vedder Again at the Helm. 


Two or three months ago announcement was made 
in this column of the retirement of F. W. Vedder from 
the Empire Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Vedder’s retirement was due to the idea that he believed 
himself to be in poor shape physically and thought he 
needed a rest and he accordingly sold his stock in the 
company and resigned his position as manager. How- 
ever, he went south and spent two months at the new 
plant operated by the company in Arkansas, and after 
seeing the fine quartered oak and other lumber manu- 
factured at the completed mills of the company in that 
state he could not resist the temptation of entertaining 
a proposition from the stockholders of the company to 
take his old position, which he did and in addition 
purchased a larger block of stock in the corporation 
than he had previously held and has now resumed his 
position as general manager of the company’s opera- 
tions. The many friends that Mr. Vedder has in the 
hardwood trade both north and south will be rejoiced 
to learn that he has resumed his former connection with 
this concern and will wish for him and the Empire 
Lumber Company all the success that has attended 
their operations in the past, 





St. Louis Lumbermen’s Picnic. 


The seventh annual picnic of the St. Louis lumber 
dealers, which was postponed last month on account of 
the street car strike, will take place on Thursday next, 
July 19. The pienie will be held at Creve Coeur Lake, 
where the party will spend the day. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements, of which W. A. Bonsack is 
chairman, has made preparations for an enjoyable out- 
ing and a large attendance is assured. ‘Trains will 
leave the Union station over the Missouri Pacifie road 
at 9:45 a. m., and the party will leave Creve Coeur Lake, 
returning home, at 7:45 p. m. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


While our reports this week from the leading lumber 
distributing centers do not indicate a heavy increase ih 
the volume of shipments, there are evidences that the 
general situation is improving. To begin with, there 
is a better inquiry from the retail trade and a belief 
seems to be growing that prices have dropped about as 
much as they are going to. Developments during the 
next two weeks are expected to clear up the situation 
as to the basis of values on which the fall trade shall 
be done. The white pine manufacturers are to hold 
a meeting at Minneapolis next week, and a revision 
of the present list is one of the objects of the meet- 
ing. Whatever changes may be made will simply be in 
the nature of readjusting values, for conditions will 
not allow of a general lowering of the white pine list. 
The yellow pine manufacturers are to meet at St. Louis 
next week and further action in regard to prices may 
be taken at that time, although the present list only 
went into effect on July 2. The hemlock manufacturers 
in Wisconsin have issued a new list recently, represent- 
ing what is thought will be the low point for the season, 
and the North Carolina pine manufacturers also came 
out with a new list last week which they intend to main- 
tain until September at least. Thus in various ways 
the price situation is becoming more clearly defined, and 
as soon as it is recognized that values are firmly estab- 
lished an active demand from the retailers is looked for. 
The increased inquiry above referred to is evidence that 
retail stocks are gradually being worked off, and if the 
dealers should come on the market at once for further 
supplies, as they are likely to do, a substantial stiffening 
of values would be the natural result, 

* * * 


Several of our eastern correspondents report prospects 


for considerable building in that section this fall. Prices 
on spruce and hemlock, the chief building lumbers used 








in the east, are down to a point where they offer less. 


basis for talk of high values, and now about the only 
drawback seems to be the possibility of further labor 
troubles. It is evident that the effect of recent strikes 
and lockouts has not worn off, although the acute stage 
of the labor troubles is past. Failure to secure a set- 
tlement in Chicago is still causing considerable dis- 
turbance and distrust in other cities, and it is not thought 
by those who have studied the situation carefully that 
there can be much activity in city building until all 


possibility of an ultimate victory for the Chicago labor 
unions has disappeared. In the country districts build- 
ing prospects vary according to locality, but the general 
outlook seems to point to a normal amount of building 
all over the country this fall, except possibly in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, where the failure of the wheat 
crop may have a depressing effect. General crop condi- 
tions have improved during the week as a result of rains 
in the sections where drouth has prevailed, and prices 
for farm products of all kinds are holding up in a man- 
ner which promises prosperity for the farmers after the 
crops shail have been harvested. This is a condition 
which usually predicates a good lumber trade, and it 
does not appear possible that the political campaign will 
be a disturbing element of sufficient importance to off- 
set good crops and high prices. 
* * * 


Besides improving crop prospects the recent rains 
have brought most of the logging streams in the white 
pine field and in New England up to a fair driving stage, 
and the logs are now coming forward to the mills in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. Mills which had been shut 
down because of lack of logs are resuming operations, 
many of them with prospects of a steady run for the 
balance of the season. On the upper Mississippi, how- 
ever, a steady supply of logs for the rest of the year is 
not entirely assured. The river is again falling and at 
Minneapolis the supply of logs in sight is only suffi- 
cient for a short run, though at present all the mills 
are in operation. With the best of conditions prevailing 
from now on it will be impossible to bring the cut of 
white pine up to the point that had been figured on 
earlier in the season, and should fall trade reach the 
proportions looked for there is likely to be a continued 
shortage in the supply of common inch and of good lum- 
ber. . v " 

The deadlock between buyers and sellers which has 
existed at mill points on the great lakes for several 
months is not broken, but it shows some signs of weak- 
ening, Our Duluth correspondent reports several sales 
during the past week, and as a rule prices seem to be 
held about up to the former basis. There are occasional 
reports of a break, but when these are traced down it 
usually develops that the character of the stock is 
accountable for the low price. One concern at Milwau- 
kee is said to have bought 5,000,000 feet of piece stuff 
during the past week, and there is a considerably better 
inquiry, particularly from the eastern markets. While 
there has been more or Jess complaint of dull trade dur- 
ing the last two or three months, shipments from the 
interior markets for the first half of the year make a 
favorable comparison with the average season. For 
instance, at Minneapolis the total for the six months 
ending July 1 was 194,565,000 feet, as compared with 
221,850,000 feet for the same period in 1899, but with 
the exception of last year, shipments for the first half 
of 1900 were the largest known since 1893. June was 
considered an unusually dull month, but at Minneapolis 
there have been only two previous years in which the 
June shipments exceeded those of 1900. At Chicago the 
showing is even more favorable, shipments from January 
1 to June 30 inclusive aggregating 384,593,000 feet, as 
against 353,449,000 feet for the same period last year, 
an increase in 1900 of 31,044,000 feet. Reports from 
individual mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota bear out 
the assertion that the total volume of business for the 
first half of the year will compare favorably with the 
average year. 

* * s 

The new price list on yellow pine, which became 
effective July 2, has already had a good effect in bring- 
ing about more uniformity in selling prices. So far as 
the Lumberman has been able to learn this new list 
has been reasonably maintained, though in Chicago it 
is said yellow pine can still be bought at lower prices 
than those named in the list. That is a normal condi- 
tion, however, and should not be taken as indicating 
weakness in other sections. Buying in the southwestern 
territory, where a good wheat crop has just been har- 
vested, is not heavy, but there is a satisfactory increase 
in the inquiries and orders are also beginning to come in 
more freely. Reports of an improvement in the demand 
are sent in by several of our correspondents in terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi river where dullness has 
prevailed for a couple of months past. The mills in the 
eastern territory, including- Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
the Carolinas andthe Virginias, have been restricting 
output to some extent and this restriction will probably 
be continued through the balance of this month and 
August. All this is expected to have a strengthening 
effect upon prices, though of course the best tonic would 
be a resumption of active demand. The call for yellow 
pine bill stuff is holding up well and it is reported from 
southeastern Texas that if anything there is an improve- 
ment in the demand for railroad material. The export 
trade is handicapped to some extent by high ocean rates 
and the scarcity of vessels, so that the demand for a 
month or so back has not been extremely urgent, but 
nevertheless the volume of export business keeps up 
a gait which would have been considered remarkably fast 
a few years ago. 

* * * 

Our Pacific coast advices are to the effect that thie 
rail trade is perhaps a little lighter than last week, 
but inquiries are reported to be more numerous, par- 
ticularly from sections where the crops have been abund- 
ant. Under such circumstances the demand for cedar 
and spruce is rather better than for fir, as North Dakota 
and Minnesota are two of the principal eastern fir con- 
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suming states. Car material is not in active demand at 
present, but bridge timbers and other specialties are 
wanted in about the usual volume. The cargo trade 
is holding up well, but vessels are exceedingly scarce 
and freight rates are exorbitant. Last week the shin- 
gle mills in Washington were practically all closed 
down on account of the Fourth. Probably 10 percent 
of them started up after three days, but the first of 
the week the balance were still closed and some did 
not expect to resume until there should be an improve- 
ment in demand and prices. Numerous inquiries are 
reported for coast shingles, but the actual demand is 
small and prices have not as yet shown an improvement 
as a result of the close-down. ‘The action of the loggers’ 
association in closing their camps for a month is 
regarded, however, as settling the question of shingle 
prices going any lower. 
* * * 

Slight symptcms of improvement are noticeable in the 
hardwood trade. The actual movement of stock into 
consumption is perhaps no heavier than it was a week 
or a month ago, but in many instances hardwood whole- 
salers report a very satisfactory business for June. As 
«a rule the large consumers have a good supply of dry 
stock on hand and are not disposed to take on further 
supplies at present. Because of this general inactivity 
on the part of buyers, for the wholesalers are holding 
back as well as the large consumers, mill men are not 
making heavy sales at this time, but they evince no dis- 
position to force their stock on the market. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that hardwood values are as 
low now as they will be at any time this year. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. This’ week does not show much increase in 
the volume of business over last, and that was hardly 
to be expected, for it is only in exceptional years like 
1899 that there is an active demand for lumber the 
first half of July. Some dealers say they are having 
a better proportionate trade from the city than from 
the country, but the demand is spotted and still of a 
hand-to-mouth character. The effect of the labor troubles 
is still evident in building operations. There is no diffi- 
culty in getting workmen for such jobs as are under 
way, but hesitancy is felt in regard to undertaking 
new buildings. It is stated that two or three big new 
jobs will be started soon and if these are successfully 
carried forward the strike or lockout may then be con- 
sidered a thing of the past. As matters now stand it 
is hardly likely that a definite settlement will be made 
between the contractors and the building trades unions, 
The fight has been too bitter for either side to give in 
openly, but it is evident that the unions individually 
are willing to concede all the contractors have asked 
except possibly the dissolution of the Building Trades 
Council, That they will not abandon under fire, but it 
is doubtful if the contractors will ever consent to again 
recognize the central organization which has been tha 
cause of so much trouble in the past. 

There is a good deal of small building and repairing 
going on in the city and suburbs and the stock yards 
demand is consuming about the usual amount of lum- 
ber. The general manufacturing demand, however, is 
much lighter than it was in the spring. Railroads and 
other large consumers are waiting until the situation 
in regard to prices is definitely settled. No one who 
understands conditions thoroughly looks for a break in 
prices for white pine, but there has been so much talk 
of high values that a general feeling has been created 
against stocking up in advance of immediate require- 
ments, not only among the retailers, but with all users 
of lumber. The slackness in building operations locally 
has cut in upon the trade of the planing mills and sash 
and door factories that supply the local demand, and 
this lack of business has of course been reflected back on 
the lumber dealers. Nevertheless there is no weakness 
in factory stock. The supply is limited and holders of 
good lumber want full prices for it or they will jot 
let it go. 

The feeling is also strong in regard to common inch 
lumber. ‘Twelve-inch No. 1 boards in lengths from 12 
to 16 feet are selling at from $20 to $22, the former 
being the wholesale price and the latter the retail price, 
though probably the average obtained in wholesale sales 
would be somewhere from $20.50 to $21. No. 1 boards, 
8 and 10 inch in the shorter lengths, sell for from 
$19 to $20. No, 2 boards bring about $17 to $18 for 
8 and 10 inch and a dollar higher for the 12-inch, 
while No, 3 boards sell at $15.50 to $16 for 8 and 10 
inch and $16.50 to $17 for 12-inch. Select No. 1 
fencing flooring is quoted at $20 to $21 for 6-inch 
and $19 to $19.50 for 4-inch. No, 2 6-inch flooring 
brings $18 to $19 and 4-inch $17 to $17.50. 

The lack of city building has caused a slackness in 
the demand for long jeist and as a consequence dealers 
in this market are somewhat overstocked. Short piece 
stuff is selling on a basis of $15 to $15.50, while the 
longer lengths of 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 and 2x10 sell at $16 
to $18 and 2x12 and 2x14 bring $17.50 to $20. No. 2 
pine or hemlock piece stuff sells at $2 to $2.50 below 
No. 1 pine. 

Not much is heard lately about the demand for lath 
and there appears to be plenty offered to satisfy all 
demands, although some dealers say that there is no sur- 
plus of No. 1 white pine. The yard price for that grade 
is $3.75, while No. 1 mixed lath sells at $3.25 and No. 2 
mixed at $3. 

Buyers are not developing any new interest in the 








cargo market. Offerings are perhaps made a little more 
freely than they were a month ago, but mill men as a 
rule are not willing to allow the concessions that buyers 
demand. Of the stock which is offered on the market 
here nearly all comes from Lake Michigan points, where 
ideas in regard to values are not quite so stiff as they 
are on Lake Superior. Short piece stuff has been selling 
at $13 and it is said a few sales have been made for 
less than that figure. But the total sales of this char- 
acter are not enough to establish a market, receipts 
consisting of only an occasional cargo. More hemlock 
piece stuff is offered than anything else and prices on 
this stock are from $2 to $2.50 a thousand lower than 
they were last fall. Coarse hemlock piece stuff has been 
sold as low as $9.50, but for a fair tally $10 is obtained. 
Some shingles are also being sold, and on Wednesday of 
this week a cargo of common inch was lying on the mar- 
ket awaiting a buyer. The only stock for which there 
seems to be an active call is white pine timbers. Deck 
loads of this are sold readily and at prices comparing 
favorably with those obtained for the same class of 
material last fall. Lake freight rates remain practi- 
cally unchanged, though on Lake Michigan it can hardly 
be said that there is an established rate. Ten shillings 
to Manistee is about the average price. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 7. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1BOD . cvce verccccccececcce cocccccccedcccececocces 35,779,000 4,168,000 

THE cv isceccdecvecscsnnvecncceses cncaduecesenccces 43,340,000 5,419,000 

TROT iia bn da Se dis cece sdsciececxddsncoue cede 7,561,000 1,251,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JULY 7, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

GI i divin cc ccacadeccdiececsnceeceddsavecdcaceduaes 675,038,000 97,391,000 

TW i cain cccs scbces vovecosccice ccd ccscecuccestes 646,041,000 134,543,000 

TROPORBO, cove ccccccccccceccccccccccecccess COOe OOO 
TRIN eit Absa tea vcvad cect deedaasencaxes 37,152,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 7. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 ..reerccccccccccvcccccccccccceccccccsees ccees 18,500,000 3,556,000 








TEE wad ccccccccnedeccus ceccccesccsicccuveseccsce 13,030,000 5,421,000 

I a ik Wa cad ands Seca dudedudsedacsaane 336,000 

DOGCPORGO. occ ccccccccceccccce coccecccescces 1,£65,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JULY 7, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES 

1000 .ccccccccceccccccds ccccccesevcccccccccccccs Mt Oeeee  106,005.688 
TEED ccvccsecseseves sepcicveccosecocecctecocececes 366,479,000 94,424,000 

TMCPORBO. 0000 ccccce ccc cccces cece cccces cece 31,480,000 9,621 ,000 
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The Saginaw Valley. ‘The Saginaw river lumber 
market is taking a few days off in which to recuperate. 
There is practically nothing doing except in a small 
way in car lots, One or two buyers have been looking 
over the market, but no transactions have been reported. 
Manufacturers and dealers claim that no concessions 
are being made, but it is suspected that lumber could 
be bought at a slight decline over prices in vogue when 
the season opened. till prices appear to be reasonably 
firm and white pine lumber is stronger than mixed lum- 
ber. 

In the yards business is dull, Buying seems to be in 
hand-to-mouth fashion just now, but greater activity is 
expected by the middle of next month. ‘There is some 
business in box material for orders booked some time 
ago, but some of the mills and factories have been 
idle during the last week. 


—_—oeaoeraerena 


Minneapolis, Minn. The white pine situation is 
gratifying at present, and the outlook is the most favor- 
able of any time this year. The semi-annual figures of 
shipments from this point are at hand, and they make 
a remarkable showing. Although 1899 was an abnormal 
year, and no manufacturer had any idea that the ship- 
ments would reach anywhere near the volume in 1900 
they did for the first six months a year ago, the figures 
show that there was only a nominal falling off. The 
conditions which it was thought would operate against 
a large demand for white pine have had either little or 
no effect, or the general building conditions have been 
much larger than anyone realized. There were several 
things which manufacturers have believed would operate 
against as large sales from this point—the generally 
demoralized condition of yellow pine and the estimated 
overproduction, the higher prices charged for white pine 
lumber and the extensive labor strikes in Chicago, St. 
Louis and other large cities tributary to this market, 
not to mention the fact that assortments of white pine 
lumber were not as complete as a year ago. Notwith- 
standing these conditions the movement this year has 
been much larger than for even an average season, and 
moreover it bids fair to hold up during the balance of 
the year. The labor strikes have practically been set- 
tled and the requirements of large contractors in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis will be a feature of the future situa- 
tion. Crops in southwestern states, notably Arkansas, 
Kansas and Nebraska, it is already assured will be 
unusually large, resulting in prosperity to farming com- 
munities in that section, and consequently much build- 
ing. The northwestern states are showing a steady 
improvement in business since the recent rains, and 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota promise to con- 
sume a much larger quantity of lumber than any- 
one thirty days ago had any idea would be required 
in those sections. On the other hand, the cut so far 
this year has been curtailed all of 20 percent, owing 
to low water and inability to float logs to the mills, 
and there is likely to be a curtailment all through 
the remainder of the season for the same reasons. 
All these conditions have contributed a noticeable firm- 
ness to the local white pine market, and may result in 
higher prices. 

A meeting of the Mississippi and Wisconsin Valley 





lumbermen’s associations was to have been held Tuesday 
of this week for the purpose of considering the situation 
and advancing prices, but this was postponed. This 
meeting will now be held next Wednesday, and at that 
time it is expected that prices, in at least some lines, 
will be advanced to meet this better sentiment. Statis- 
tically, when the stocks on hand and the movement are 
considered, the white pine lumber situation was never 
in all its history in this section any stronger than it is 
today, and manufacturers are holding for full prices 
before they will close contracts, either for immediate or 
future delivery, no matter how large the lot wanted 
may be. 

The shipments and receipts at this point for the past 
week are as follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 


TOGGED 6 ccccaciagenres4 300,000 1,665,000 
TE 6 cid vee cence end 240,000 735,000 
BO. eeevervvecceverewes 300,000 1,005,000 
ORES © ecedeccagceseeue 75,000 1,290,000 
POO hp occivadauwecaes 255,000 1,305,000 
PUNE cccscagrccuddwane 180,000 960,000 


No comparison is made with the preceding week on 
account of the holiday. 


—_—_—o—_eern 


Kansas City, Mo. While the country demand in this 
section is not running heavily to white pine this year, 
there is a good deal of it being consumed in this ter- 
ritory. It is going to the larger places, especially to 
the river towns like Kansas City, St. Joe and Omaha, 
where building is brisk and there is always a good 
deal of white pine specified in buildings of the better 
class. The traveling men do not look for a great deal 
of country trade this far south, as they have conceded 
the most of the business to cypress, but they expect 
to get a nice lot of business from Nebraska, Iowa, north- 
ern Missouri and northern Kansas, and will work the 
above named territory hard during the fall season, owing 
to the poor prospects for business in the wheat coun- 
try of Minnesota. It is also expected that prices will 
undergo a revision, some items being advanced and 
some reduced, according to the conditions of the stocks 
on hand at the mills, but the new list when issued will 
probably average up about the same as the one now in 
effect. 


—en—r—ryrrv 


Buffalo, N. Y. It is not denied that the call for 
white pine is very small, but there is no wneasiness, 
for it is midsummer now and sales will not be heavy 
for a time anyhow. There are those who look for an 
early revival of the demand, but others say that it 
may be September, for the east is maintaining the same 
disposition to hold off and buy nothing that is not 
absolutely needed at once. Quite often a car is ordered 
by wire and a tracer put on to insure prompt transit. 
Still the producer and holder of stock is confident, if 
only on account of the many reports of logs that did 
not get in. A big Georgian bay concern reports that a 
good part of its logs will not get in till September and 
that its less fortunate neighbors have all the way up 
to 35 percent of their expected cut held back. The cer- 
tainty of a general scarcity of white pine can do no 
less than to maintain a firm price. So far there is no 
weakening of the prices and no prospect of it. There 
has not been any complaint lately of broken assortments, 
as the supply by lake, though not large, continues to 
come in regularly. It looks, though, as if there would 
be a very moderate stock here to take into winter quar- 
ters and if the trade turns out as it did last winter 
there will not be need of much. The reports of under- 
selling us from Ottawa continue and in fact it is stated 
from all who are in the Canadian trade that the situ- 
ation over there is very favorable to the seller, who 
has been able to dispose of his holdings at good prices. 


—aeaeea 


Boston, Mass. Reports from the sources of supply 
in the west enccurage Boston dealers to believe that 
white pine will continue strong and firm. There is little 
disposition to cut prices manifested, and stocks are 
enough broken so that mixed cars are rather hard to 
get. Pine, from this end of the line, appears to be in 
strong hands. 





Spruce. 


s 





New York The satisfactory condition of spruce has 
not changed. It is midsummer, and until the building 
so hopefully looked forward to with the beginning 
of cooler weather begins to make itself manifest in 
orders, no great improvement need be looked for. There 
are more inquiries, it is true, but the orders do not fol- 
low the answering of the letters. This will probably 
prove to be only a sort of reconnoitering before the 
heavy fire—and said heavy fire cannot come too soon 
to please the dealers. The old figures of $16 to $18 
for narrow strips and $17 to $19 for the wider widths 
are being strongly maintained. 


—eerer> 


Boston, Mass. ‘There is no particular increase in the 
demand for spruce, following upon the cut in the price. 
Outsiders are still hanging to the skirts of the associa- 
tion list, and of course making prices a shade under. 
There is no tremendous pressure to sell noted, and very 
little to report, either good or bad, in the trend of this 
lumber. 


rere 


Philadelphia, Pa. More inquiries and orders were’ 
recorded during the last few days than has been the 
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case for some time. There is a hesitancy about buying 
that would seem to indicate a suspicion on the part of 
the buyers that a further reduction is possible and 
orders are only placed at the very last moment. The 
recent reduction in the price of West Virginia spruce 
has not stimulated buying to an appreciable extent, 
but then the revision in the list was not made so much 
in the hope of inciting business as to bring the price 
into greater conformity with the present values of other 
varities of lumber. There is no reason to suppose that 
spruce values will be still further lowered, but then it 
is difficult to prognosticate the policy of the West Vir- 
ginia manufacturers. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. It is quite apparent to the close observer 
that the volume of hardwood trade is showing symptoms 
of improvement. The dealers say that the number of 
orders they are getting now would have been regarded 
as being quite respectable in amount two or three years 
ago at this time; but they are, of course, not up to the 
high water mark of last year, nor could such an over- 
whelming volume of trade as was visible during July a 
year ago be expected to last very long. Many of the 
dealers report that their business was heavier in June 
than it was for several months previous and that the 
trade in July thus far shows corresponding encourage- 
ment. 

The city trade is picking up slowly, but surely. While 
the building trades strike is still apparently in force, 
it is virtually a dead letter. Large numbers of strikers 
are going back to work from time to time and their num- 
ber is increasing daily. Buildings are being started on 
all sides and if building operations keep on increasing 
for the next month as they have in the past two weeks, 
the strike question will have solved itself regardless of 
the obstructive tactics of the walking delegates, 

Stocks at the local yards are not heavy, although all 
are well supplied, considering the narrow limits of the 
demand. Dealers are not buying much, chiefly for the 
reason that they do not need stocks very badly and are 
only taking on what they require to keep up their assort- 
ments. This seems to be the general policy that is being 
followed by the wholesale and retail dealers everywhere. 
The larger consumers have a full supply of dry stock on 
hand. For instance, one of the largest agricultural imple- 
ment concerns has on hand at the present time at least 
50 percent more lumber than a year ago at this time 
and another probably 33 percent more than it had last 
year. Naturally enough the big consumers do not feel 
disposed to buy excepting when they are offered some- 
thing in the nature of a snap. 

In consequence of this general inactivity on the part 
of buyers, the mill men are not doing much. Southern 
hardwood manufacturers are perhaps somewhat weaker 
in the knees than are their northern brethren, but at the 
same time the southern cut will be considerably cur- 
tailed this year on account of wet weather, which in some 
cases has interfered with the operation of mills for fully 
six weeks, if not longer. There is so little disposition to 
buy, however, that the quantity offered is away out of 
proportion to what is wanted, with the result that prices 
on most items of southern stock are decidedly soggy. 

Quartered oak is probably in the least desirable posi- 
tion of any southern wood, and buyers do not seem to 
take hold even at the bargain-counter prices at which it 
is often offered. Plain white and plain red oak are both 
known to be scarce, but prices have been cut, at times 
unnecessarily, to the extent of several dolars a thousand. 
When trade wakes up it will be found that there will be 
not more than enough plain oak to go around and prices 
will quickly brace up. White ash is a little quiet and 
just now can be purchased to advantage, with an abund- 
ance offered. Cottonwood is not so much of a factor as 
it was five or six months ago and prices have dropped off 
considerably—in fact, almost to the point of three years 
ago. The demand for hickory has ebbed away with singu- 
lar rapidity, until it is now about as low as it was before 
the advance last year. Gum is utterly neglected, except- 
ing in a small way for export. 

No change is reported in the northern hardwoods and 
it is said that holders of stock are maintaining prices 
with commendable firmness. It is a question with some 
as to whether prices on northern oak can be maintained 
in the face of a considerable depression in the southern 
varieties. Basswood is regarded as being about the best 
property on the market, although it is in good supply, 
but the demand has developed so largely within the past 
year that hardwood men believe that the available sup- 
ply will be all wanted. Plain birch is in slow demand. 
The sale at good prices of a large amount of red birch 
for car trim was reported during the week. In this 
channel of consumption it is a prime favorite. Elm, 
both rock and soft, maple and brown ash are all un- 
changed. 





—_—_/—_—<_So 


Minneapolis, Minn. Hardwood lumber dealers are 
giving more attention to the future than to the present. 
It is reported that supplies with northwestern furniture 
manufacturers are running low and they will be actively 
in the market next month. Demand for present require- 
ments is unusually light, but it is said that this is the 
result of a concerted effort to force prices down. Deal- 
ers do not believe that it will accomplish anything. 
Elm, birch and red oak are the only items in the list 
which show any irregularity. 


St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood situation has not 
improved since last report. Business is confined to light 
transactions at all points where this market is inter- 
ested and the local market is almost featureless. There 
is as much uncertainty about things as there has been 
at any time within the month and neither buyers nor 
sellers of lumber are willing to come to the others’ ideas 
as to conditions and values. This situation has resulted 
in there being less lumber changing hands locally dur- 
ing the past thirty days than during a similar period for 
several years. The stock coming in has been either 
already sold or is such as cannot be held at the mills. 
A hardwood man said to your correspondent today: 
“The amount of stock coming to this market during 
the past month and a half would uot have supplied my 
needs alone last fall, so you ca™. see there is not much 
doing.” 

The wholesalers doing «1 shipping business all report 
that they are not husy. Consumers are not yet antici- 
pating their wan‘s and the majority of them have small 
stocks left from which to draw their supply. There is 
some business of a filling-in character being done, more 
than was reported a week ago, but no one is buying 
any class of stock if there is any of that particular 
variety on hand. Some of the people say rather low 
prices are being made on the road and others claim 
values to be holding up better than they expected, be- 
cause of the knowledge that price inducements are not 
particularly effective at this time. It is probably true 
that values at the mills have been affected during the 
past sixty days to a greater extent than anywhere 
else along the line. 

At the mills the situation has not changed to any 
extent. The weather is somewhat more favorable than 
at any time within the past month, but there is still 
so much water in the woods that there is enforced idle- 
ness with a majority of the mills. Those who have re- 
cently come in from that country say it will be several 
weeks before things dry out enough to permit of logging 
operations in the more swampy country. The Tennessee 
river operators say they have quite a large amount of 
poplar and quartered oak ready to come out, but the 
roads are too bad to haul to the river. There is a 
manifest intention on the part of a large number of 
the small manufacturers to remain closed down until 
the fall trade sets in. There are very few buyers out 
and the small mills depend largely on the itinerant 
buyer for the disposal of their stock. 

Plain red oak still maintains its supremacy among 
the oaks and, although it is not moving in very great 
volume, some good sales are reported. Local stocks 
of this variety of lumber have been put in better shape 
of late than they were earlier in the sason and prices 
have been held up very easily. Quartered red oak is 
moving in small volume, but there is more call for it 
than for quartered white. The latter is in good supply 
and has been all of this year, and stocks have never 
been allowed to become very much depleted. Thick 
plain oak has declined to some extent in point of 
demand and, as there is a very successful effort being 
made to keep unsold stock at the mills, there is pracs 
tically none coming in. 

There have been a few sales of 13-inch ash during the 
week, but very little of other thicknesses changed hands. 
Offerings of ash are rather light of late, it being a little 
off season. Cottonwood on old contracts is still coming! 
in very freely, but there is a dearth of late sales. Local 
consumers have purchased ahead all the stock they can 
possibly need for three months to come and are not buy- 
ing. Some little stock that was offered last week went 
at very low figures, and lumber will be held back as 
much as possible hereafter. Gum, hickory and the other 
woods handled on this market are not moving in any 
volume and a light business is expected in all of the 
hardwoods until the middle of August. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers of hardwood are 
still obliged to cope with unfavorable conditions, While 
the rains in the hardwood belt have lessened to some 
extent, the logging roads are as yet impassable, and it 
will be at least a week, even with the best of weather, 
before it will be possible to resume operations over them. 
The export situation remains about the same—if any- 
thing rates are stiffer and tonnage is hard to get, for 
the grain season is just opening and lumber has little 
chance when the ship agent can secure a cargo of wheat 
or corn. The demand from abroad is calling for high 
grade lumber, and New Orleans is pretty well stacked 
up with low grade stock, which has little prospect of 
moving. 





New York The dissatisfaction over the quartered 
oak shipped here continues and is causing quite a little 
trouble. It is said to be miscut, narrow and irregu- 
lar. Prices should be about $65 to $68, but under 
the above conditions it is hardly surprising that they 
are not often obtained. Plain oak, however, is strongly 
held. Very little poplar is coming into market, and 
although there is no great demand, prices are being stiffly 
held. For firsts and seconds $38 te $40 are the quoted 
figures. Ash is easy, with fair call. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood trade is in a hopeful 
condition, with the demand apparently improving, in 
spite of the time of year. There will not be much sale 
for white ash for awhile yet, but oak, elm, basswood 
and most other hardwoods are going off in good quantity 
and at satisfactory prices. e general notion as to 
practically all sorts of hardwoods is that they will be 


selling at a good rate by fall, if not sooner, and every 
producer is actively engaged in adding to his stock. 
—ee—re—e—er 

Boston, Mass. The hardwood market shows little 
change. The opinion is fairly unanimous, however, that 
nothing beyond the necessary settling in values will fur- 
ther take place, and that all classes of hardwoods have 
reached a reasonable and normal level, and that until 
business becomes more brisk only the slightest of fluctua- 
tions may be expected. There are here and there a num- 
ber of cars offered, at prices which may be called below 
the normal level, but there is no marked forcing of stock 
upon the market, and if one wants to buy a ear he finds 
the manufacturers fairly stiff at the going rates. Quar- 
tered oak moves in a limited and quiet way, but there is 
a little something doing, with a prospect of more, and 
prices are heard from $63 to $68. A fair price for nice 
Indiana stock would be perhaps $66 to $67. Plain white 
oak is quite scarce, and is firm; it appears to be the one 
active spot in the market. Red oak is subject to little 
change, and its movement is limited in this section at 
the best. 

Ash is but little sought for, and also but little is 
offered. Thick ash may be said to hunt the market 
rather more than boards, which are not quite as freely 
offered, and are a little stiffer in price. Chestnut is 
reported as being firm, and as having enjoyed an actual 
rise in price. Elm moves but slowly, and at the same 
figures as before. Basswood is also in the rut. 

Maple continues moving in a way that is fairly satis- 
factory when the tenor of the whole market is consid- 
ered. The flooring fellows seem to stick together pretty 
well on prices as a whole. One firm which makes a spe- 
cialty of maple reports quite an activity in the wood. 
Mahogany, sycamore, walnut and the other varieties of 
high-priced hardwoods show no change, either in volume 
of movement or in price. 


—_—e—ev—me=a"erner'YY 

Philadelphia, Pa. The general market is quiet. 
There is good demand for 1 inch red oak in all grades, 
and for 14-inch and 14-inch in firsts and seconds. For 
common and culls the demand is limited. There is more 
2-inch and 3-inch than there is a market for, but 4-inch 
is scarce and in limited demand. Prices are being held 
up. It is noted that the furniture makers of the city, 
who use a quantity of red oak, are not bought ahead. 

For plain firsts and seconds white oak there is a fair 
demand and the prices are firm. In quartered stuff 
good firsts and seconds bring a fair price, but the 
price of common is gradually going lower. ‘There is a 
fair demand for clear strips. 

Ash shows a weakening, and there is not much de- 
mand except for firsts and seconds. ‘The yards are 
fairly well stocked and the dealers are buying only 
something very desirable at the very best price. Bass- 
wood is in good demand, especially stock 10 feet and 12 
feet long, 1l-inch sizes being in most request. Values 
are being maintained at the high level. There is an 
overstock of good grades of chestnut, especially in 
l-inch, but there is no surplus of common or cull in any 
dimensions. The demand is not what it has been and 
prices are ruling a trifle lower. Cherry is scarce in all 
dimensions and grades, especially in l-inch culls and 
14-inch firsts and seconds. Prices are stiff. 

Cincinnati, O. The prevailing opinion is that there 
is an improvement in volume of sales and in other mar- 
ket conditions. Whatever dullness there is is of course 
to be expected at this season. Prices are reasonably 
steady, due doubtless to the well known fact that no 
one has an accumulation of stock. An extensive local 
dealer who has large timber holdings in the south and 
west states that no one has any considerable wholesale 
stocks and that the big crops in Kansas are beginning to 
call for lumber supplies in that direction, ’ 





Hemlock. 


Manufacturers of hemlock have not been able to 
withstand the pressure of light trade and for a month 
past prices have been gradually tending downward. 
The decline was first noticeable in the east, where the 
advance last fall was more pronounced than in the 
western territory. Openly prices are only a dollar lower 
in the New York market than the high point reached 
during the winter, but considerable cutting is reported 
from the $17 basis, in some instances another dollar 
being cut off the top price. Michigan and Wisconsin 
hemlock prices probably average in the rail trade about 
$1 a thousand lower than they were in the fall. Cargo 
prices show a much greater decline, but that is because 
no one wants to buy hemlock in large lots. Short piece 
stuff by the cargo has been selling on the Chicago 
market recently for $9.50 to $10. In the rail trade 
the situation seems to have improved slightly in the 
past week. Mill men in Wisconsin report that hemlock 
is going into consumption reasonably well for this sea- 
son of the year and they look for a marked improvement 
in the demand by August 1 or a little later. Probably 
a third of the mills cutting hemlock have been affected 
by low water and two are reported closed down entirely. 
This is operating to restrict the output somewhat and 
probably the anticipated season’s cut will not be secured. 
Prices are now regarded as about as low as they can 
possibly go this season. The best evidence of this fact 
is that during the last week or ten days the secretary 
of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has not received a single complaint that prices 
were being cut. 

Recent crop reports from the territory in which west- 
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ern hemlock is distributed are more favorable and indi- 
cations point to an active demand as soon as harvest 
is over. The strength of white pine prices has held 
the hemlock operators well in line and another strong 
feature of the situation is found in the fact that all 
orders now received are for prompt shipment, many of 
them being marked rush. 


“_—_—eooeororasrnr'y’ 


New York There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand for this stock and the rumor has 
gone abroad that dealers are bold enough to make pur- 
chases, not for immediate delivery, but for stock. If 
this be true it shows that things are going back to 
their old condition, and there is good cause to be thank- 
ful. As for prices, a dealer who sticks to his figures 
put it very aptly when he said: “The base is $17, 
but it is selling at a little less.” 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is some diversion in hemlock, 
but not much sale, though it is generally held that the 
price is now down to a moving basis. No official price 
has been issued since it was fixed at $16 for 16-foot and 
under. This price was hardly obtained and the report 
of a hemlock dealer, made this week, places it at about 
$13. It is probable that even the pine dealers will 
accept this and no longer complain that hemlock is 
hurting their sales by being at prohibitory prices. 


——oOoOoOorn™s 


Philadelphia, Pa. The principal wholesalers have 
more orders on their books than last week and the 
inquiries have been more numerous, but there has been 
a further weakening in prices. The yard men are as 
determined as ever to wear down their stocks and hold 
aloof from every allurement to buy until the competition 
has brought down the price to a point that will be rock 
bottom, or js near to it as they can gage it. There 
are signs that the wholesale trade is becoming uneasy 
about the steady dropping of the price. It is being said 
that something must be done. Probably something will 
be done to steady values and perhaps boost them again. 
There is a belief in some quarters that when the fall 
season opens hemlock wil! not be selling at the figures 
now ruling. The conditions at the mills already alluded 
to certainly furnish support to this view. It is worth 
making a note of. ; 





Poplar. 


Chicago. It is quite generally admitted by hardwood 
dealers in this market that they are able to get hold 
of poplar somewhat more freely than they were earlier 
in the year, but the demand locally is keeping up in 
good shape and there is no embarrassment of riches 
anywhere as far as stocks are concerned. Those who 
are so fortunate as to have any amount of dry stock 
on hand are holding it at the firm prices that have 
been hitherto quoted and say that they are able to 
get them without difficulty. While the local demand 
is not unusually heavy, it is in good proportion to the 
available supply. Recent reports from the poplar manu- 
facturing districts south of the Ohio river are rather 
encouraging for a better supply of stock in the future, 
although in some localities the mill men state that 
they have not been blessed with the copious rains that 
have visited the other sections of the poplar regions. 
It is believed that on the whole, however, the supply 
of logs is considerably heavier than had been antici- 
pated and that stocks for fall trade will be well 
assorted, though, it may be, not heavy. The local 
demand for poplar continues good and while arrivals 
are not numerous the demand is fair and dealers have 
little opportunity to accumulate much stock on their 
yards. There is quite a fair demand reported for 
wagon box boards, which are in rather scant supply, 
Culls are in good request.. As for squares, there is 
some good inquiry, but the poplar men say that they 
bring more on the Ohio river than in Chicago, as buyers 
here are disinclined to pay the price. 





Boston, Mass. Poplar may still be characterized as 
strong, although there are indications that more lumber 
will become available from now on, and that more 
demand must be found to take care of it at the present 
prices. Poplar is still sold at about $38 for nice 1-inch 
and a corresponding range for 1}, 14, 2, 3 and 4 inch and 
squares. Some quarters of the poplar country report a 
lack of material, but in others the weather and water 
conditions have favored them and stocks appear to be 
accumulating. There are no large stocks of poplar in 
the hands of the retailers, and all that is wanted is a 
little confidence and a slight movement to make a most 
healthy condition. 


—erer 


Cincinnati, O. No item on the list is firmer of price 
than poplar, with few perhaps as firm. It is now gener- 
ally conceded, even by those most reluctant to admit it, 
that the crop of logs comes far short of meeting expecta- 
tions. With the present firmness in prices and the pres- 
ent slackness in demand the volume of transactions in 
business is of course small. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portiand, Ore. The past week has been marked by 
extreme quietness. Except the Fourth, when of course 
all the mills were shut down, they have been running 





full time, but there seems to be a gyeat scarcity of new 
orders. ! 

Prices on fir last week when showing any cut at all 
did so on the lower grades, and the upper grades held 
firm. This week, however, the knife has been used on 
the upper grades. 

Some inquiries have reached this market for Penn- 
sylvania trade. 

Prices on spruce and cedar have met with no changes 
and the demand continues as good as formerly, with 
room for the importation of the upper grades. Boxes 
and box stuff hold their own in both price and volume 
of business. 

Prices on lath were reported off last. week, and this 
week there has been a trifle further settling in the 
same localities as these mentioned. 

Shingles continue slow. <A strong effort is being 
made by the association to maintain prices, but dealers 
in the central west very generally decline offers at the 
list price. 

Local demand continues good. There is no change 
in the log situation from last week. Two cargoes of 
Oregon pine left the coast for London last week. 





Seattle, Wash. There is very little change in the lum- 
ber situation in the Pacific northwest. The rail trade 
is a little duller if anything than last week, but inquiries 
are more numerous, especially from sections of the coun- 
try where crops have been abundant and harvest is in 
full swing. This of course affects the cedar and spruce 
demand rather than fir lumber, the demand for the latter 
promising to be small the balance of the year on account 
of the crop failure in North Dakota and Minnesota— 
the two principal eastern fir consuming states. Repair 
lumber for car factory purposes is in small demand, but 
bridge timbers, long lengths and specialties move in 
about the usual volume. One or two large bills are 
traveling around for bidders, but they have not been 
placed at the figures offered. Beyond this there is a 
searcity of heavy orders. Prices, however, are being well 
maintained, the little shading observable being in cases 
where mills happen to have the right kind of logs in 
stock or lumber in the yard. 

The cargo trade is fairly good, several of the mills 
making heavy shipments during the month just ended, 
and a number of large orders have been placed for ship- 
ment this month. Bottoms, however, are exceedingly 
scarce and freight rates are simply exorbitant. There 
never has been a year when vessels were so hard to 
obtain. The few deep sea vessels due to arrive are being 
snapped up by the wheat shippers, while many of the 
coastwise vessels are tied up in Alaska. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine people continue to 
report improvement in general trade conditions and say 
they are doing more business than they were a couple 
of weeks ago. All kinds’ of yard stock are in fairly 
strong demand and some of the yards west of the river 
seem inclined to stock up in preparation for the fall 
trade. Thus far there is more improvement noted west 
of the river than in the eastern country, but there are 
also some gains being made in that direction. 

Nearly everyone has sent out the new list and a goodly 
amount of business is being booked on the new basis. 
The committee which has been endeavoring to secure 
united action in the maintenance of a uniform basis 
of value has obtained the co-operation of the manufac- 
turers of 88 percent of the total output of yard stock, 
which is much better than the hopes of the most san- 
guine. This assures the stability of the list and the 
wholesalers are laying their plans accordingly. Your 
correspondent has seen a large number of letters from 
manufacturers and from retail dealers expressing great 
satisfaction at the adoption of a list. The relief is 
general and the immediate effect upon the situation is 
very apparent. One man says his business is at least 
three times as heavy as it was two weeks ago and he is 
entirely satisfied with its volume. With the majority 
the improvement is not so radical as this, but it is very 
marked and it is for all classes of stock. There is not 
a particularly heavy demand for uppers, but dimen- 
sion and all common stuff are moving in heavy volume. 

Very few of the retailers are in shape to meet the fall 
trade and if there is a serious car shortage in the near 
future, as is expected, some of them will be considerably 
inconvenienced during the latter part of August. Anent 
the car shortage question there are already strong com- 
plaints coming in from Texas and the famine area is 
spreading rapidly. Authorities on railroad matters 
from a lumber point of view are unanimous in their 
opinion that the outlook for an unprecedented car 
shortage is certain. 

The mills affirm the statements as to improvement 
made at this end of the line. All are doing more busi- 
ness and are pleased with the outlook. 

The dealers say the improvement in the eastern coun- 
try is more noticeable for special bill stuff than for 
yard stock, although there has also been a healthy 
improvement in the demand for the latter. The east- 
ern cities have a number of building enterprises which 
have been delayed and which are now to be pushed 
forward, 

The retail situation is still thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
The street car strike has again been declared in effect 
after it was supposed that difficulty had been eliminated 
from the situation. The retailers say there is quite a 
large amount of building to be done as soon as the 








various forms of labor troubles are settled, but there 
is practically nothing doing at the present time. 
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Chicago. While the recently adopted yellow pine 
price list has undoubtedly exerted a steadying influ- 
ence on values in general, the effect on prices in this 
market has up to this time been rather limited. Deal- 
ers say that they are able to purchase yellow pine 
at about the same prices that they were offered it before 
the new list went into effect, but that is nothing 
strange for Chicago, which is always regarded as an 
open market on yellow pine. In the surrounding coun- 
try, however, the prices are better held and the list is 
being generally maintained. 

Mill representatives here say that they are having 
a steady inflow of inquiries for railway ties, bridge 
stringers and car stock and that the mills in the south 
that are catering to this class of trade are all well 
filled up with orders. In fact, some of the mills are 
not able to take anything in the shape of orders for 
this kind of material for delivery inside of sixty to 
ninety days. As a consequence prices on this sort 
_of stock, as well as on all special bills, are being 
firmly held at the list quotations. 

There is some increased movement in building con- 
struction timber, as trade in several northern cities 
is beginning to revive coincident with the dying out 
of the strikes. There is quite a little inquiry, for 
instance, in Chicago where for several months past 
everything has been absolutely dead in the building line, 
and in several other northern markets there is more 
activity being shown. Bidding for this class of stock, 
however, is quite spirited and prices are not being 
held perhaps as rigidly as they are on other special 
items. 





Kansas City, Mo. That there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in yellow pine conditions, goes without saying. 
In the first place there is a list in effect as a basis, 
for the first time since the middle of April, and the 
April list was no real basis for prices, for at that 
time no one was conforming to the list. The present 
list, which was adopted at St. Louis July 2, and which 
was published in the American Lumberman last week, 
is practically the market price on yellow pine today. 
I do not mean that this list is being strictly adhered 
to in all cases, but an honest effort is being made to 
maintain these prices by the manufacturers who agreed 
to the list, and as they control over 80 percent of the 
output, they are able to put the market on a firm 
basis, 

The manufacturers are in a position to stand pat 
on their prices as the result of the heavy demand in 
June. The orders received will keep practically all 
of the mills going until the end of July, and since the 
first of the month there has been a fair amount of 
business, although the demand is not as active as it 
was prior to the adoption of the list when prices were 
open. The dealers all know that a list has been adopted 
and they are satisfied with the prices quoted, but they 
are waiting in most cases to see how it will be main- 
tained before placing orders for much more stock, and 
it is believed by the yellow pine men here that the 
demand for the first half of July will be much lighter 
than that of the last two weeks. 

Another meeting of manufacturers will be held at 
St. Louis July 17. This will be the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it will be well attended. Many subjects will be 
discussed and the subject of prices will be an import- 
ant one. It is predicted here that a further advance 
will be made at that meeting, and if the manufacturers 
throughout the south feel as much encouraged over 
trade prospects as do those represented at Kansas City, 
the list will be put on a. $14 basis. 

New Orleans, La. The yellow pine market is picking 
up. There has been no time, even when the depressed 
conditions were most marked, when the export trade has 
not been healthy in tone, and now there is an additional 
spurt in this branch of the business, while the domestic 
and local trade is picking up. The talk. of the new price 
list is having a remarkably good effect, too. All in all 
the situation is much more encouraging than it was 
some time back, and it is hoped that there will be as 
much reason for gratification when the fall trade sets 
in this year as there was last. Some large contracts 
for export stuff have been sent this way recently, and 
several of the larger mills are completely stocked up 
with business. 

eee 

New York” A big dealer reports that he has had 
inquiries within the last week for no less than 3,000,000 
feet of yellow pine and advises dealers not to give way 
to any panicky feelings, pointing to the almost abso- 
lute certainty of a revival of building in the fall. The 
demand for stock is fairly good. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much change in the 
uncertain position that southern pine of all sorts hag 
maintained for months. A dealer reports getting a 
concession of about $2 from the price list, but when 
he tried to sell on it he found that as high as $4 off 
was offered. This reduction is mostly fictitious, though, 
and is not made by reliable producers, 





Boston, Mass. An encouraging feature is the deter- 
mination of a number of Georgia and Alabama mills to 
shut down their plants for an indefinite time. This, 
with a similar resolution on the part of the North Caro- 
line pine people, will, if carried out, soon set the mar- 
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ket on a proper basis. No further. cutting of prices is 


noted during the week. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The excessive heat during the week 
has had some effect upon the market, more so, in fact, 
than is usual, and quite a number of the lumber fra- 
ternity are spending a pleasant time at various seashore 
resorts which are within an hour’s run from the city. 
Orders and inquiries, while not in great volume, are in 
fair supply under the circumstances, and there is suffi- 
cient business to keep matters even up to the curtailed 
output. Prices are being held to the lists established 
by the association. Vessels are in fair supply at $2.25 
and $2.40 to New York and sound ports, $3.25 average to 


Boston. 
i i ee 
New York It is said that dealers are holding to 
the list and that there is a fair amount of stock mov- 
ing. As for consignments, manufacturers are living up 
to their agreement and lumber is only coming in on 
order, 
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Boston, Mass. The market in North Carolina pine 
cannot be said to be in a less healthy condition than has 
characterized it for the past two or three weeks. Encour- 
aging signs are not wanting that the market will be 
stronger. The mill men, having had a taste of the sen- 
sation of making a dollar or two on their product, are 
loath to take up the habit of selling lumber for fun, and 
adhere to the determination to shut down their mills 
rather than go back to old prices again. Stocks in 
the hands of retailers are low, and inquiries begin to 
come in for new lots. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. Dealers have been compelled to draw upon 
their reserve stocks of cypress so frequently within 
the past two or three months that the stocks on hand 
at the yards at this time are probably lower than 
they have been for several years. Viewed in this light, 
it is perhaps fortunate that the demand is not up 
to last year’s volume, as, if it were, somebody would 
have to go without stock. Even under the generally 
light inquiry that is prevailing for all kinds of lum- 
ber, some difficulty is experienced in getting certain 
items ef eypress for delivery inside of thirty or forty- 
five days, as the mills have not been able to accumu- 
late stock at any time this year, owing to the inces- 
sant drain made upon them. As it is a great deal of 
stock that is coming forward at this time is kiln- 
dried, which probably answers very well for most pur- 
poses. 

There is not much prospect for any decline in prices 
this season and many buyers who have been holding 
off in anticipation that prices on cypress would decline 
with the other woods have been disappointed. They 
now .see that if they are going to get any lumber 
at aj] they ought to invest before the opening of fall 
trade, as if they should not buy now, while prices 
may not advance, delivery within any reasonable period 
would be a matter of doubt, because on some kinds of 
stock the mills are already thirty to sixty days behind 


their orders. 

St. Louis, Mo. Cypress sales have been light during 
the past week, the market not yet being in a sufficiently 
receptive mood to absorb much, and those who are in 
need of stock are inclined to postpone buying to as 
late a date as possible. Other than that there is only 
a limited demand, the situation is entirely satisfactory. 
Local holdings are lighter than they have been at any 
time within the past year, and, as the consumption 
of stock goes forward much more rapidly than pur- 
chases are being made, a brisk business must follow any 
slight quickening of the demand. The situation is 
materially strengthened by the continued ‘healthy con- 
ditions at the mills. Orders are being booked in less 
volume than was the case two months ago, but the mills 
have never caught up with the orders secured earlier 
in the season and there is no chance for them to ac- 
cumulate stock, This feature gives an absolute steadi- 
ness to prices and any fear of a decline is eliminated. 
Wholesalers say there is some improvement in the coun- 
try business since last report and that a very satisfac- 
tory carload business is being done. 
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Kansas City, Mo. From all accounts the demand 
from this territory for cypress lumber is more active 
than from other sections of the country. During the 
past week or so there has been a greater disposition to 
go after trade than has been noted heretofore, and the 
mills are taking care of mixed orders with more prompt- 
ness than they have for several months, although all 
of them still have a good supply of yard stock orders 
on their books. No complaint can be made in regard 
to the patronage of the dealers of this territory this 
year. They have purchased more cypress than they 
ever did before in the same length of time, and have 
paid the list prices without kicking. The outlook in 
this territory could not be better, and if the mills get 
in shape so that they can take care of mixed orders 
promptly during the fall, they will have by far the 
greatest demand they have ever had from the southwest. 
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New Orleans, La. The cypress market continues re- 
markably active. The demand from all over the coun- 





try. is good and from the west orders are pouring in at 
a great rate. It begins to look very much as if the 
manufacturers would not have a chance to accumulate 
the dry stock they would like to have when the fall 
trade opens up. ‘The inactivity which usually marks 
this season is noticeable chiefly by its absence and busi- 
ness continues to come in about as fast as lumber can 
be turned out. ‘There is some stock in pile, but the 
most of it is loaded as soon as it can be put through the 
dry kilns. Reports from all over the west as to crop 
conditions are most encouraging and the outlook could 
not be brighter. 

New York No more satisfactory condition is to 
be reported in any part of the lumber field than in 
cypress, for which there is a fairly good demand at 
prices which are rigidly held to. For water cargoes 
$33.75 is the figure and if there are any concessions 
the conditions surrounding them are such as to make 
it worth the dealer’s while. 
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Boston, Mass. In spite of the fact that the call for 
cypress is slight, the market may still be said to be in 
yood condition. Stocks are held in good hands and 
owners apparently have a well developed idea of the 
laws of supply and demand. Dry cypress, north and 
south together, cannot be called in large volume. There 
may be here and there a little shading of prices, but 
they are inconspicuous and do not affect the general 
level of the market, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. This market on red cedar shin- 
gles is participating in the demoralization which it is 
said exists on the coast. Prices are decidedly irregular 
and show more of a range than they have at any pre- 
vious time this year. On account of this irregularity 
it is difficult to secure quotations which adequately 
represent the situation. Extra A’s are selling at from 
$2.05 to $2.10, and while it is said that even lower 
figures have been made to move large lots, they hardly 
represent the market. 

Demand is participating in the weakness of the pres- 
ent situation and has shown a falling off. Retailers 
seem reluctant to take hold for fear that there will be 
further decline. As soon as values show even the slight- 
est upward tendency buying will be more liberal and 
the movement larger. 

White cedar shingles are in better demand, but the 
movement is largely confined to eastern points. 
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Kansas City, Mo. One jobber here recently remarked 
that it would be a good idea to open a pool room for 
the purpose of betting on red cedar shingle prices, as 
they are changing on an average twice a day. While 
it is not quite as bad as this, the price on red cedar 
shingles is very uneven. One week the mills will issue 
a proclamation that prices have advanced, or will 
advance shortly, and the next week they issue another 
notice making a reduction. Repeated efforts have been 
made this season to maintain a price, but they have 
been in vain. The mills have closed down and prices 
have advanced, only to decline again as soon as the 
mills start up. It is understood that the most of the 
mills are now shut down, and an effort will be made 
to keep them closed until prices can be advanced to 
where they were the latter part of May, but the job- 
bers here do not have much hope that prices will 
remain steady at any figure for any length of time. 
The demand is rather light just now, and the dealers 
do not appear anxious to stock up on present quota- 
tions, although there is every indication that they will 
need shingles before very long. 
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Seattle, Wash. ‘The 263 shingle mills in this state 
observed the Fourth of July by closing down. About 
10 percent remained closed three days and the balance 
are still closed, some not to resume until demand and 
prices are better. However, ten days will be about the 
extent of the general close down. Inquiries are numerous 
for stocking up purposes, but the actual demand is 
small, and the inquiries are more in the nature of get- 
ting stock at bottom prices rather than for actual use. 
Well posted manufacturers are afraid that the buyers 
will not realize until too late that the bottom has already 
been reached; in other words, that they will wait until 
the period of car shortage begins, when shipments will 
be made with difficulty. The action of the loggers’ asso- 
ciation last Monday in closing down the camps for a 
month settled the question of shingle prices going any 
lower. There is but little difference in the demand for 
either Stars or Clears, but if anything Stars are selling 
a little better than Clears. Eighteen inch shingles are 
still bringing top notch quotations, 
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New Orleans, La. There has been no let up in the 
demand for shingles, which continues to absorb stock 
as soon as it can be turned out. Comparatively speak- 
ing, stocks are lower now than they have been at any 
‘time for a number of years past and there is but little 
accumulation possible. There is no change contemplated 
in the price of shingles for some time to come. In 
fact present prices will likely reign for the remainder 
of the year. The advance of some weeks ago has not 
resulted in any curtailment of business and the manu- 
facturers are satisfied, so there is no kick coming to 
anybody. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The cooperage market is duller than ever, 
Lard tierces have been offered this week at 85 cents, but 
there are no buyers at any price. Coopers are anxious 
to sell in order to get money, and will therefore sacrifice 
stock that is made up at less than cost price. The stave 
manufacturers are softening a little in their ideas as 
to values, and the market on staves is considerably 
weaker. The Standard Oil Company is offering only 
$18 for oil staves delivered at Madison, Ill., and this 
may be taken as an indication of the general condition 
of the stave market. For pork staves there is practi- 
cally no sale. Probably difficulty would be experienced 
in securing $14 for pork staves in Chicago if anyone 
could be found who wanted a car. There have been no 
sales of pork barrels by coopers of late. Hoops are 
exceedingly dull, four cars of tierce hoops selling this 
week at $9 and one car at $9.50. For butter tub stock 
the demand is lighter than it was a week ago, and there 
has been a falling off in the demand for flour barrel 
stock of all kinds. A limited inquiry is noted, however, 
for 6-foot coiled elm hoops. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Supplies being received by local 
coopers for their daily requirements are nearly all on 
old contracts. As a result the situation is not showing 
much activity. Supplies of finished barrels are reported 
as increasing, owing to light sales at the mills, In the 
general cooperage market a slightly easier feeling is 
reported. Elm staves have been offered here as low as 
$8.50, but their quality was not the best. For A 1 stock 
the market ranges from $8.75 to $9, with $9.25 repre- 
senting the extreme. Patent hoops are firmer and range 
from 25 to 50 cents higher. Heading has eased off 
some, with offerings at 5} cents made, if accepted imme- 
diately. Yearly contracts hold to 54 cents and no con- 


cessions can be obtained under this figure. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is renewed activity in the 
cooperage establishments on account of the promise of 
a big apple crop, which appears to be confirmed by 
the Jate rains. There has been a slight drop in the 
price of most slack stock, though the jobbers now report 
an upward tendency, which ought to continue to the 
end of the season. There is promise of stock enough, 
though the practice of culling over second class stock 
to get tlour barrel material from has cut that side of 
the supply down considerably. ‘The effort to make 
something out of flour barrels at 36 to 38 cents has 
set the coopers to all sorts of practices and the barrels 
show it. There is a good demand for cement, salt and 
sugar barrel stock. Quotations are $8 to $8.50 for first 
class dry elm flour barrel staves, 6 to 64 cents for first 
class dry basswood heading and $9 to $9.50 for 6-foot 
coiled hoops. ‘The trade in tight barrel stock is very 
limited here. Prices are on a basis of $28 for oak 
tierce staves, $13 for hoops and 18 cents for heading. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: 

For one week, - ~ - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - ‘e . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 


Copy must be in this office not later than Thursd 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ol 


| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-—AT ONCE. 
First class sawyer and filer for band miil. Must be competent 
to do necessary repairing. Address 
P. O. BOX 64, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN. 


Competent white pine commission salesman f 
central Ohio. also one for southern Michigan. chimes 


Address *M. M. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


oe ae CAPABLE OF MANAGING 

@ operations in the south. Willing t . 

stating age, experience and responsibilit 5 hh ennai 
Address “SAWDUST,” care of cmorieen Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF MANAGING 


A saw mil plantfromstumptocar. Replystat 
responsibility and if willing to contract.” carne erent” 


Address “SHAVINGS,” care of American Lumberman. . 


WANTED-—-YARD FOREMAN & SHIPPING CLERK: 


Must have had considerable experience in white pi 
association standard grades thoroughly. ‘Addr oo ne and know 


“WHITE PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


ciisesiislatn WANTED -SALESMEN. 
emiock lumber on a 3 per cent commission on net 
sales. Address BOX 625 Milwaukee, Wis. 





























